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PYECAUSE “family well-being” is 
one of her major concerns, the 
present-day home economist 
finds it increasingly important 
to have a clear-cut picture of the living 
levels typical of different groups of Ameri- 
can families and to appraise these levels in 
terms both of the family and of society. 
Heretofore, such a picture has been incom- 
plete. Studies of family living have given 
information concerning certain groups; but 
the sum of their findings has been something 
like the first steps of piecing together a 
jig-saw puzzle. 

The Study of Consumer Purchases, begun 
in 1936, will fill many of the gaps in this 
national picture. It will provide facts con- 
cerning sources of income and consumption 
patterns of families of different types at 
different income levels, by occupational 
group and by various degrees of urbaniza- 
tion. This large-scale study is a co-opera- 
tive venture; facts concerning families on 
farms and in villages and small cities have 
been collected and analyzed by the Bureau 
of Home Economics in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, while the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the United 
States Department of Labor has studied 
families in metropolises and large, medium- 
sized, and small cities. The Works Prog- 
ress Administration has financed the 
study; and with the Central Statistical 


Board, the National Resources Commit- 
tee has helped plan and co-ordinate it. 

Data from this study are now being pub- 
lished as preliminary releases. Although 
no final evaluation of the kind of living 
obtained by families at different income 
levels can be given, as yet, since tabulation 
still is in progress, our approach to the prob- 
lem can be described and some of the find- 
ings and their significance in terms of family 
well-being can be presented. 

Records of pay checks received, of “in- 
come in kind” (especially for farm families) 
and of expenses do not by themselves enable 
us to place families in definite categories of 
adequacy of living. But they are helpful, 
especially if they are supplemented (as in 
this study) by an evaluation of housing and 
of diets from the standpoint of nutrition. 
For example, when it is found that a family 
of four spends 50 per cent of its $600 income 
for food, two things are likely to be true— 
first, that despite these relatively large food 
expenditures, the diet probably is inade- 
quate for normal health needs; second, that 
the remaining $300 cannot supply other 
necessities and leave anything for enhancing 
the human values of living. 

Engel was one of the first persons to 
attempt an evaluation of a country’s state 
of well-being by studying the expenditures 
of its families. Eighty years ago (in 1857) 
he published his now famous law that “the 
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proportion of family income spent for food 
decreases as well-being increases.” Going 
further, he suggested using the percentage 
spent for physical maintenance as a sort 
of barometer of national welfare. If, over 
a period of time, this percentage decreased, 
with a consequent increase in the relative 
amount remaining for “instruction, recrea- 
tion, moral needs, personal service, debts, 
taxes, and insurance’”’ (to use his category 
of “‘non-necessaries”), Engel concluded that 
the level of well-being was rising. 

Indicative of the level of living of the 
people Engel studied is the fact that 95 
per cent of the expenditures of a “com- 
fortable” wage-earner’s family went for 
physical maintenance. Food alone took 
61 percent. Only 5 per cent was spent for 
“other” goods and services, including health 
and health insurance. Looking at these 
figures, Engel concluded that a country 
would have achieved an enviable state of 
well-being if its people spent only 80 per 
cent of their incomes for physical mainte- 
nance, leaving 20 per cent for the satis- 
faction of other wants. 

We still would agree with Engel that a 
decrease in the proportion of the income 
claimed for bare maintenance of life and 
an increase in the relative amount available 
for comforts, for the purchase of leisure, 
education, and other so-called cultural 
items indicate a rise in living levels. But 
we are less sure than was he of the possi- 
bility of measuring well-being by the per- 
centage of income spent for “non- 
necessaries.” 

One reason for our reluctance is that we 
are not certain as to what goods and services 
should be classed as “‘necessities.”” Engel 
based his classification upon the physical 
needs and average expenditures of a socio- 
economic group. Thus, if he found a 
family’s food expenditures to be higher than 
the group average, he considered it to be 
living at a luxury level. We should hesi- 
tate to use average expenditures as a stand- 
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ard, unless we knew something as to the 
level of living they represented. Higher- 
than-average food expenditures might mean 
only a more adequate diet. We recognize, 
also, that man has nonphysical as well as 
physical needs and that opportunities for 
social contacts, recreation, and self-exprez- 
sion often entail financial outlay. 

Man’s wants for goods and services not 
included in Engel’s “physical maintenance” 
list are far more insistent today than 80 
years ago. Engel’s German and Belgian 
families did not spend for movies, radios, 
bathtubs, telephones, or automobiles. 
Whether these items are necessities or 
luxuries, nowadays they claim a share of 
the family’s income before adequate food 
and housing are bought. Studies have 
shown that low-income families may be 
spending much less than Engel’s ‘“well- 
being index” of 80 per cent of incomes for 
physical maintenance and yet be inade- 
quately fed and housed. And since life is 
not mere maintenance of existence, we 
should hesitate to pass judgment upon the 
wisdom or lack of wisdom of their spending 
patterns. 

Instead of using a fixed pattern of income 
distribution as a means of evaluating living 
levels, we approach the problem by classi- 
fying families by income and size, since 
economic status is determined by both fac- 
tors. We then study the consumption 
patterns of each type of income-family 
group as indicated by expenditures for 
various goods and services, by the value 
and quantities of home-furnished food, fuel, 
and other products, and by all the facts 
available concerning the kind of housing, 
food, and clothing secured. Within limits, 
adequacy of diet can be scientifically deter- 
mined, but this is less true of clothing and 
other items. Nevertheless, the results of 
this study will yield a rough picture of the 
kind of living achieved at each of the dif- 
ferent expenditure levels and will permit 
some judgment of the characteristics of the 
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level, even though “adequacy” or “inade- 
quacy” cannot be objectively measured. 

Information as to the income levels of 
families tells much as to their living levels, 
since the amount available for spending 
determines to a large degree the kind of 
living which can be bought, especially if 
income is low. 

The Study of Consumer Purchases pro- 
vides a good picture of the distribution by 
income of native white, unbroken families 
in the localities studied, because of the 
method of sampling used and the size of 
the sample selected. Thus, in the 19 small 
cities with a population of from 8,000 to 
18,000, the field agents visited every other 
family dwelling (and sometimes a larger 
proportion). From this random sample 
they selected all unbroken families in which 
both husband and wife were native-born 
and white, and asked them to furnish facts 
as to the age and sex of members, their 
family income, housing, and relief status. 
In two small cities in the Southeast, native- 
born Negroes also were studied, as impor- 
tant population groups. For the popula- 
tion group represented by the sample, 
therefore, important income to family-size 
relationships are depicted. To round out 
these local pictures, national estimates of 
distribution of families by income are being 
prepared by the National Resources Com- 
mittee, using data from this study and other 
sources. 

The median income of the native-born 
white families (relief and nonrelief) varied 
from one to another of the small cities. In 
a small Illinois city, it was approximately 
$1000. In an Oregon city, it was as high 
as $1600. Although half of the native 
white families in these cities had incomes 
higher than the median, it must be remem- 
bered that the incomes of the other half 
were lower. Had Negro, foreign-born, and 
“broken” families been included, figures for 
median incomes in these cities would have 
been lowered. This is indicated by the fact 
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that in two southeastern cities the median 
income of native-born Negro families was 
approximately $400. 

Judging from these findings, a teacher 
of home economics in a small city might 
find half or more of the families with 
incomes of $1500 or under, and fewer than 
one-tenth with incomes of $3000 or over. 
Some writers have assumed that the income 
of the business and professional family 
hovers around the $2500 mark, or above. 
In none of the 19 small cities studied did 
the median income of such families exceed 
$2400. In half, it fell between $1500 and 
$2000. Hence, the wife of the business or 
professional man probably will have to 
exercise skill in budgeting and buying, and 
make effective use of any training she has 
in family financial management and con- 
sumer purchasing. 

Whether the typical urban family is sup- 
ported by one breadwinner or by more than 
one has long been a subject of discussion. 
In only one of the 19 small cities studied 
did more than one-third of the native white 
nonrelief families have two or more bread- 
winners. In 15 of the cities, such families 
numbered one-fifth to one-third of the 
total; and in 3, they were fewer than one- 
fifth. These “extra” earners appeared 
more often in the higher income groups 
than in the lower; apparently, many 
families do not reach an income level of 
$1500 or over until two or more persons 
contribute. 

Even when a second person earns, the 
chief breadwinner (usually the husband) 
still carries the bulk of the load of family 
support. For example, in the majority of 
these small cities, average earnings per 
supplementary earner were between $300 
and $400 and usually came to only about 
one-fourth to one-third of those of the 
chief earner. Hence, one might well think 
of such a family as having 1.25 or 1.33 
instead of 2 breadwinners. 

Extension workers and teachers in rural 
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areas will be interested in the income 
figures from farm areas in 21 states. Farm 
family income includes both money and 
nonmoney income from the farm and earn- 
ings and other money income from nonfarm 
sources, such as investments. Median 
family income (net money and nonmoney) 
ranged from about $400 for Negro share- 
croppers in the Southeast to about $1500 
for white planters in the southern tobacco 
growing area. If sharecroppers and Negro 
operators in the Southeast are excluded and 
white operators only are considered, median 
income ranged from approximately $600 in 
a drought area to the high of $1500 for the 
planters mentioned above. As was true for 
small cities, these median income figures 
based only on native white unbroken fami- 
lies are somewhat higher than would have 
been the case had Negro and foreign-born 
families been included in the sample. 

Much of this family income was “in 
kind”’—food, ice, fuel, and other products 
furnished by the farm for family living. 
Some was in the form of increased livestock 
inventories and crops stored for sale. 
Among the nonrelief white operators, aver- 
age money income ranged from a low of 
about one-fourth of the total income in a 
drought locality to about three-fourths of 
the total in range-cattle, cotton, and citrus- 
fruit counties. 

The farm homemaker still has need for 
developing skill in canning and other 
methods of food preservation. For al- 
though average food expenditures of farm 
families are larger than for any other item 
of their living, farm-furnished food still is 
an important part of the family’s real 
income. The average value of the farm- 
furnished food of white nonrelief farm 
operators ranged from about $100 to $500 
per family, in 19 areas. (These money 
values of food and fuel were based upon 
what the family would have paid for goods 
of the same quality and quantity bought 
from neighbors.) More than two-thirds of 
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the families raised their own eggs and 
poultry. Outside of California and the 
Southeast, about two-thirds produced their 
own milk. Except in California and the 
drought-stricken Middle West, half or more 
of the farms raised potatoes and other gar- 
den truck. 

So much for some of the family income 
facts. What about expenditure patterns? 
In order to obtain facts concerning the 
interrelationship of family size, income, and 
expenditures, families included in the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study were classified in 
8 type groups, according to composition. 
Type I is composed of husband and wife 
only. Other types include a specified num- 
ber of persons under 16 or older in addition 
to husband and wife. Thus types II and 
III have one and two children under 16, 
respectively, or a total of 3 or 4 members. 
Type VII has one child under 16 and 4 or 
5 other persons, regardless of age, or a 
total of 7 or 8 members. 

Family living expenditures of large and 
small families in each of three occupational 
groups (wage-earner, clerical, and business 
and professional) thus can be compared. 
At the same income level, average expendi- 
tures of large families are greater than those 
of small families, the difference being bal- 
anced by smaller savings. Food expendi- 
tures increase materially, those of the 
family of seven sometimes being as much 
as $200 greater than those of the husband- 
wife family. These higher food bills force 
the large family to spend less than the small 
on practically all other major items of the 
family budget. Part of the money which 
the family of two saves on food is spent on 
contributions to welfare agencies and to the 
support of relatives—items for which large 
families spend considerably less. 

Housing expenditures tend to decrease 
slightly with increasing family size. Thus, 
in a western city, wage-earning families 
with incomes between $1500 and $1750 had 
average housing expenditures of $175 for 
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husband and wife only, and of $144 when 
there were three to six persons in the family. 
Information as to the average number of 
persons per room and the housing facilities 
obtained by each group will be tabulated 
later and will tell whether the large families 
usually had more or fewer rooms than the 
small, and whether their houses had fewer 
modern conveniences. The large family 
also spends less than does the small for 
total household operation. It spends a 
little more for fuel, light, and refrigeration. 
But it economizes on household help; per- 
haps the older children help with the house- 
work. It also economizes on such other 
items as laundry service, cleaning supplies, 
and telephone. 

Total clothing expenditures of families 
of from three to six members averaged $30 
more than those of husband-and-wife 
families in the income group referred to 
above. However, expenditures per person 
in the large family were smaller. The hus- 
band’s clothing expenditures decreased less 
than those of the wife, as families became 
larger. 

And what do we know about the ade- 
quacy of living at different levels of income? 
Our analyses still are far from complete, 
but some of the preliminary figures from the 
dietary studies shed light on this question. 

There are wide differences in expendi- 
tures for food among nonrelief white 
families the country over. Some spend 
less than $1 per person per week; others, 
that much or more per day. Leaving out 
the most lavish fourth and the least lavish 
fourth in order to study the representa- 
tive middle half of families, we find food 
expenditures between $2 and $3 per per- 
son per week to be typical. 

At the $2 spending level, about one- 
seventh of the families the country over 
managed to secure first-rate diets, but as 
many as one-third had diets which if long- 
continued would undermine health and 
vitality. Of those who were affording as 
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much as $3 per person per week for food, 
fewer than one-tenth were buying very 
poor diets, and about one-fourth were 
securing first-rate diets which would pro- 
mote physical well-being. Apparently, 
with more money to spend, families are 
more likely to make wise food choices. 

Among wage-earners in the studies made 
in small cities of the Pacific Northwest, 
the two-person families spending $3 per 
person per week, or about $300 per year for 
food, were found at the income level of 
$750 to $1000. Although these families 
were spending enough to buy first-rate 
diets, the chances are only about one to 
four that such diets were achieved. For 
this same group, average clothing expendi- 
tures were $72—or $36 per person—and 
average housing expenditures, $144. Their 
medical care expenditures were only $30, 
a sum too small to provide adequately for 
their needs unless they were unusually 
healthy. Apparently the level of living of 
these families might fail to meet standards 
of adequacy in several respects. 

For larger families with no more to spend, 
the likelihood of adequate food, housing, 
and medical care would be even less. 
Families at this same income level with 1 or 
2 children under 16 had average food ex- 
penditures of $339—a per capita decrease 
which makes the selection of a first-rate 
diet even more difficult than for a small 
family. 

Studies of the food consumption patterns 
of white, nonrelief, farm, village, and city 
families the country over indicate that 
about 25 per cent have diets that are first- 
rate, nutritionally speaking, and 20 per 
cent have diets rated as fourth-rate, or very 
poor. In between these two groups, about 
15 per cent of the families have diets which 
can be ranked as good or second-rate (meet-. 
ing daily requirements with good but not 
liberal margins of safety), and about 40 per 
cent have diets which are third-rate, or only 
fair, since they can build up little reserve. 
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Whether the general levels of living of 
families would be similar to their dietary 
levels, we cannot say. Tabulations of data 
now in progress will help answer the ques- 
tion, though no appraisal of the levels as a 
whole can be as definite as the appraisal of 
food consumption. Such criteria as we 
have, should enable us to say that a certain 
proportion of families have incomes utterly 
inadequate for their needs, while others 
obviously can live in comfort. Between 
these two groups will be a sort of no man’s 
land where our criteria for judgment are 
not sufficiently well-developed to permit 
accurate classification. 

One fact, however, stands forth clearly 
as a challenge to all home economists. 
Levels of living could be raised by wiser 
spending. Some families have incomes so 
low that the most efficient money manage- 
ment possible would not stretch them to 
meet needs. But even these families could 
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be raised from levels of inadequacy to ade- 
quacy, especially with respect to food. 
Better food choices would enable many to 
achieve adequate diets without increasing 
their expenditures, although added food 
dollars would help. We cannot doubt that 
there is room for similar improvement in 
spending patterns for other items. For- 
tunately, unwise choices of many other 
goods and services may not carry such 
heavy penalties as do poor food selections; 
but greater wisdom in purchasing would 
lead to enriched living and that is a goal 
well worth striving for. No other educa- 
tional group has such great opportunities 
for helping families to raise their living 
levels as have home economists. We know 
that our teaching has accomplished much 
in the past. But there is great need for 
reaching more homes than we have hereto- 
fore and for making our teaching function 
more effectively in the daily lives of those 
we now reach. 
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N ATTEMPTING to set up 
the problem of home economics 
in general education, attention 
will center upon answering, 
partially at least, four questions. What is 
meant by the term general education? 
Why is there this growing concern through- 
out the whole field of education in regard 
to general education? What is the situa- 
tion in the schools today so far as it relates 
to education for home living both in home 
economics and in other fields? What needs 
to be done in the field of home economics 
today? 

What is meant by general education? Ina 
sense the term is being used as a substitute 
for cultural education which has recently 
come to be connected with certain subjects 
and with “luxury” education as opposed 
to practical education. The education 
from which modern cultural education 
derived its pattern was quite different in 
its basic philosophy. Looking carefully at 
the early Greek conception of education, 
we find that its intention was to fit for life 
as it was lived then. It is true that only a 
few were educated by formal means at that 
time, and they were concerned largely with 
a life of politics and of leisure. Life as it is 
lived now in a democracy such as ours 
demands education for all in terms of the 
society in which we are living and education 
which makes provision for the wide range 
of needs, interests, and abilities of different 
individuals in all the basic relationships of 
living. In his Modern Educational Tenden- 
cies Bode says, “We are learning to think 
of culture not as a possession, but as a 
way of life, an expression of the whole 


personality in everyday occupation. The 
Commission on the Secondary School 
Curriculum in its report “Science in General 
Education” sets the purpose of general 
education: “To provide rich and meaning- 
ful experiences in the basic aspects of living, 
so directed as to promote the fullest pos- 
sible realization of personal potentialities, 
and the most effective participation in a 
democratic society.” General education 
is, then, a type of education which puts 
meaning into all of life. 

It should always be borne in mind that 
calling something general education does 
not make it so. The term is being used 
much too casually by persons from every 
field. General education has its own 
criteria against which all such so-called 
work should be measured. General edu- 
cation must make individual growth and 
development its primary concern, drawing 
on any experiences or knowledge as needed, 
setting in advance no specific materials 
which must be used in the education of any 
individual or group. 

Specialized education, on the other hand, 
cannot lose sight of the demands which 
specialization makes. The procedures used, 
the place where education should begin, 
guidance into a specialized field should be 
in terms of the individual, but the field 
itself makes its own demands for success 
within it, and these need always to be kept 
in mind. One may or may not need to 
learn food preparation, clothing construc- 
tion, or the care of children as a part of 
one’s general education. Such learnings, 
however, may become very important as 
part of a specialized education. In either 
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case, the approach and the breadth and 
depth of study may and probably should 
vary greatly. 

Why this growing concern in regard to 
general education? Is this a new move- 
ment soon to be forgotten or to leave only 
traces in our educational thinking as has 
frequently been the fate of other educa- 
tional movements? To some, the problem 
of general education is the most important 
single issue in education today. The body 
of knowledge and experience is constantly 
increasing in a society which demands 
specific individual action in manifold ways. 
Learning to live in this modern world a life 
satisfying to the individual and to society 
can no longer be left to chance. 

For many years, stress was on academic 
education, the acquiring of knowledge 
‘without relation to its use in life. More 
recently, there has been an attempt to 
build an educational program directly 
useful in terms of specific job demands. In 
/the immediate present, a growing group of 
educators have recognized that each type 
of program has its values but that neither 
can be all of education. 

In planning for general education, signifi- 
cant trends in present society should re- 
ceive attention. This is a problem for 
serious study by persons within the field 
of home economics. It is obvious that a 
changing world demands that education be 
continuous; and yet little is done to condi- 
tion children and youth for consciously 
continuing their education, formal or other- 
wise. The increasing economic dependence 
of adolescents is of major concern in the 
teaching of home economics. Society de- 
mands that youth grow up, able increas- 
ingly to direct their own lives. It also 
demands that they do this in homes in 
which they are economically dependent on 
adults. The problem this presents is not 
simple, and home economics must help 
both the adolescents and their parents to 
solve it with mutual satisfaction and 
benefit. 
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The growing recognition of the impor- 
tance of individuality calls for under- 
standing of both those within a particular 
age level in general and those within a 
particular situation, and also for a more 
adaptable educational program. The using 
of different patterns or materials in making 
dresses or of a variety of recipes in baking 
cakes does not meet this need. Increasing 
social interdependence and closer social 
interrelationships are demanding a greater 
delegation of responsibility and a greater 
capacity for long-time planning on the part 
of all. Health is no longer an individual 
matter. Failure to maintain decent stand- 
ards of housekeeping may not be due to 
failure to have learned from one’s mother 
or to have studied home economics; it may 
be due to the small incomes possible eco- 
nomically, to the community’s lack of 
interest in a clean and attractive neighbor- 
hood, or to the city’s attitude toward dirt 
and smoke, garbage disposal, and good 
streets. Greater mechanization in industry 
is not only increasing the hours of leisure 
but is frequently making the job more 
monotonous, often deadly for the inner life 
of the individual. These are only a few 
of the things to which education must give 
heed, a few which have important implica- 
tions for the teaching of home economics. 
- There is also a growing demand that 
education be functional, that it deal with 
life experiences as the individual meets 
them. His level of maturity and his 
experience will determine in part what these 
shall be, but further criteria are needed 
that the most worth-while may be selected. 
In “Science in General Education” the 
basic aspects of living with which education 
is to be concerned are set up as: personal 
living, immediate social relationships, broad 
social relationships, and economic relation- 
ships. Problems of today become increas- 
ingly important. To understand these, 
there must be both a drawing on the past 
for understanding and enrichment and a 
pointing to possible uses and development 
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in the future. The so-called cultural edu- 
cation became sterile in the past as it drew 
away from the realities of life. Today the 
equally grave danger that life may become 
sterile by divorcing man from the broad 
culture of the race must be avoided. 

What is the situation in the schools today 
as it relates to education for home living and 
for homemaking—both in home economics 
and in other fields? For many years em- 
phasis in the elementary grades in all educa- 
tion was on acquiring techniques and skills 
—reading and writing and arithmetic. 
Today the elementary program is planned 
increasingly in terms of life activities. - 

Home economics began in the elementary 
schools and with techniques and skills of 
preparing food, using fabrics, and caring 
for the house. As the high school devel- 
oped, home economics moved to the second- 
ary level. As a result, education for home 
living in the lower grades is now carried on 
by the elementary teachers and is largely a 
study of how people live. Frequently in 
the first and second grades the home life 
of the community is studied, judging by the 
material available, largely because this is 
the only institution which the children 
know and not because the elementary 
schools have accepted education for home 
living as a primary objective. For ex- 
ample, in their study of colonial life, 
children dry apples, make candles, and piece 
quilts; in their study of Indian life, they 
make maple sugar and cook out-of-doors. 
Little emphasis is placed on the relation- 
ships between the people within a given 
culture, the real meaning of their home and 
family life, the values which they cherish. 

The high school program, with its early 
emphasis on preparation for college, de- 
veloped in terms of subjects. As other 
materials less academic in nature were 
introduced they were set up in the same 
pattern. The organization in different 
schools has varied from the required curric- 
ulum followed without possibility of change 
for graduation to the almost free elective- 
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under-guidance system. Home economics 
has undergone many and varied changes 
during the past fifteen years. It has 
broadened its scope to include many new 
aspects and enriched the content of those 
aspects already included. It has become 
much more functional, being by and large 
the most functional subject in the high 
school today. Much more remains to be 
done, however. In general, it has been 
changed from a minor to a major subject 
with an increasing number of schools re- 
quiring one year of work in the senior high 
school for graduation. If work in the 
seventh and eighth grades is offered it is 
frequently required, but it has been taken 
out of many schools. The emphasis is still 
heavily on food and clothing study. Many 
school systems have broadened their offer- 
ings, but it is what the students are taking 
and the amount of time given to these 
other aspects that tell the story, and not 
what is offered. 

One of the more recent additions is a 
year’s course dealing with a fairly broad 
program and called variously social living, 
modern problems, or social arts. Some- 
what similar work is being elected increas- 
ingly by boys. One very fine course for 
boys begins with a study of personality 
development, good grooming, and personal 
relationships. Some problems of selecting 
and caring for clothing and personal hygiene 
are then discussed. Social and emotional 
aspects of sexual maturing are considered, 
followed by a study of the boy’s place in 
the home. Later, attention is given to 
physical and mental health, food and nutri- 
tion, courtesy and good manners. Little 
or no organized study has been directed to 
finding out the best the field has to offer 
and the best procedures to use in terms of 
the needs, interests, or different age levels 
of boys. 7 

Sound appraisal and sound curriculum 
revision are other neglected areas. New 


materials have been added without thor- 
oughgoing 


reorganization. In making 
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these criticisms, there is neither lack of 
sympathy with nor unawareness to the 
problems within the field. Teachers need 
to learn not to do more but to select perhaps 
a little more wisely the aspects of the pro- 
gram needing special study and experi- 
mentation. 

In the larger high school program of the 
past five years, much has been going on. 
Integrated, core, and unified courses are 
terms being applied to the reorganization 
that is taking place. Common, broad 
purposes would appear to be the soundest 
base from which to proceed, but as yet this 
is not generally accepted in practice. 
Teachers trained in subject-matter areas 
are still too subject-matter conscious. An 
English teacher working with a social 
studies teacher in developing a core course 
said that she didn’t like it because the pupils 
were not learning enough about ““The Lady 
of the Lake.” 

What is happening to education for home 
living and to home economics in these reorgan- 
ized programs of secondary education? In 
7the main, home economics has had no 
significant place in them. Education for 
home living has not been accepted as a 
primary objective in these schools. A few, 
a very few, are headed toward the kind of 
program in which home economics should 
make a most important contribution, but 
much remains to be done even in these 
schools. Looking at the whole school 
program, Social studies are found occupying 
the center of the stage. Social studies and 
social problems are frequently, though 
wrongly, thought of as synonymous terms. 
Many schools teaching Modern Problems 
as a social study include units on the family, 
housing, and other aspects of home life. 
Science is teaching nutrition, refrigeration, 
and air conditioning. Money management 
and account-keeping are being discussed in 
mathematics and commercial studies. Eco- 
nomics is dealing with consumer problems. 
Certain schools concerned with adjustment 
to life at the secondary level are emphasiz- 
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ing health, community, recreational, and 
vocational adjustments, leaving adjustment 
to home life, one of the most important to 
be made at the adolescent period, to inci- 
dental teaching. 

Some such schools are setting up free 
activity periods in which students may 
carry out an activity of individual interest 
in any department, going for several weeks 
to home economics, industrial arts, or fine 
arts. Other schools make provision that 
an interest aroused in science may be 
carried further under the direction of other 
teachers. A student becoming interested 
in and wishing to know more about the 
dyeing of fabrics or nutrition may come 
to the home economics department for 
special help. A few schools draw upon all 
special fields as service fields. One large 
high school calls upon the industrial arts, 
commercial, and home economics depart- 
ments each to give a nine weeks’ unit on 
present-day problems, home economics 
concentrating on personal and social rela- 
tionships. In none of these schools, how- 
ever, has home economics as yet contributed 
significantly to the planning of the whole 
school program. 

College teaching of home economics has 
been much concerned about academic re- 
spectability. Certain pressures have made 
this seem extremely important, but many 
within the field are not willing to accept 
the solutions to the problem as worked out. 
The students who have interested the 
college staff most have been the majors who 
expect to go into the profession. Only 
recently have a few colleges become con- 
cerned about the life needs of these majors 
and begun to reorganize their curriculum 
along this line. When college teachers 
were asked if girls could cook when they 
left college, nearly all of them said not 
unless the girls had learned it at home. The 
student who might be interested in home 
economics for its personal value has rarely 
been considered seriously. She may take 
any course offered if she will meet the pre- 
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requisite requirements or follow a nonpro- 
fessional curriculum made up of courses 
which do not have prerequisites. Rarely 
does she live in the home management 
house, because it is already filled with 
young women required to take it for pro- 
fessional reasons. At the same time, some 
heads of departments are insistent that 
the best training for personal and home 
living is that given in the courses organized 
for professional purposes. This situation 
does not point to a frank facing of the prob- 
lems of these students. Certainly no field 
has more to give this group, and nothing 
of a general educational nature which they 
may get in college is of greater importance. 

The problem of what is college work is 
one of the stumbling blocks. Any work 
which the college student has not had and 
which is taught in such a way as to challenge 
something near his highest ability, should 
be called college work. A distinction must, 
of course, be made here between teaching 
for professional and for general educational 
purposes. 

A small number of colleges are accepting 
education for personal and home living as 
one of the most challenging problems which 
they face. A few are studying the needs 
of students to find out what they want and 
need most, hoping to guide them better in 
the selection of educational offerings and in 
time to revise these offerings in terms of a 
more functional program. Several are 
taking education for personal and home 
living as a major objective of the lower 
division years. One experimental junior 
college has from its inception five years ago 
seen education for home living as a major 
objective. A wide range of courses is 
offered to both boys and girls by staff mem- 
bers from child welfare, business, archi- 
tecture, and home economics departments. 

Present society offers an opportunity 
such as we have never had before to make 
home life rich and satisfying. The knowl- 
edge of how to eliminate drudgery, to make 
homes attractive and comfortable is avail- 
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able. If it is used to good advantage, 
husbands and wives, parents and children, 
should have more time to enjoy each other’s 
companionship. Opportunities to express 
oneself through handicrafts, gardening, 
household activities, are on every hand. 
Society in general is recognizing increasingly 
the importance of home life for every age 
level. Neither home economics alone nor 
the school as a whole should try to provide 
all the education needed, but the school 
should do its share and in so doing educate 
people to do their share within the home. 

What needs to be done in the field of home 
economics? A number of definite problems 
must be thought through by the more 
thoughtful and interested persons within 
the field. One is, what is the unique contri- 
bution of home economics to education? 
Others have to do with the persistent values 
of homes, home life, and home living, with 
the social trends which have important 
implications for education and for home 
economics teaching today. Such problems 
thought through should become the base 
from which home economics moves forward 
in the total educational program. They 
are problems calling for group work, being 
too large and too important for individuals 
to carry through alone. 

For individual study a number of needs 
stand out. More home economists should 
become serious students of the larger pro- 
gram of education. The so-called general 
educator will not meet the so-called spe- 
cialist half way in solving problems. Some 
of the latter group must, then, learn the 
other field as well. Other home economists 
should become students of adolescents, 
helping interpret within home economics 
the research being done for the use of all. 
More than at present should be students of 
economics, sociology, and _ psychology. 


Others would perform a much needed 
service if they became real students in 
either elementary or secondary education, 
serving as curriculum consultants in the 
programs of curriculum revision now being 
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carried out. A few should become students” A few in positions of leadership have an 


of housing—respected leaders within that 
field. 

Housing is being recognized as one of the 
serious problems of society today. This 
concern is influencing the curriculum. 
Certain aspects of the problem can no doubt 
best be taught by certain fields. The large 
social problems involved may best be within 
the province of social studies. Science has 
much to contribute to an understanding of 
how its findings and their use have both 
increased the comfort and the hazards of 
home life. Industrial arts should help in a 
study of building a home; economics, in 
financing; art, in decorating and furnishing. 
Nowhere, however, does such study point 
to an understanding of what a dwelling 
place may mean to people and the values 
which the members of a family may find 
there or the kind of home which will best 
meet their individual needs and the money 
which they may spend for housing in terms 
of all the needs to be met. , If home eco- 
nomics is to be taught in such breadth and 
its work related to that of other fields, 
there should be curriculum specialists 
within home economics who are accepted 
outside the field because they are also 
students of the larger problems of secondary 
education. 

The colleges are badly in need of persons 
trained to be general practitioners in this 
field. This does not minimize the value of 
specialists for certain teaching and for 
research. There is great need for more 
experimentation, for attempts to put theo- 
ries and faiths into practice. Too much of 
the research in home economics education 
has been concerned with what is being done; 
the look ahead is also needed. The need 
for evaluation, for the development of tools 
of appraisal, is most pressing. 

The situation in home economics today 
has certain disturbing elements within it 
as well as certain dangers and difficulties. 


unduly possessive attitude toward the field. 
They would hold the field for major courses 
by fair means or foul, refusing to study the 
large problems of education and look at 
home economics in terms of its broadest 
and richest values for all as well as its 
specialized values for some. Others—and 
this is a much larger number—are most 
co-operative when asked by other fields 
to render service, but have heretofore shown 
little concern for the planning, being un- 
willing to take time for this and failing to 
see the necessity for finding out what is 
being done in education in general. 

A grave danger also exists in the careless 
use of the term “general educational values” 
which is being used so freely today but 
with very little indication that the selection 
of materials for or practices of teaching are 
being changed. Home economics generally 
has not been taught in the past for its 
general educational values, and this should 
be clearly recognized. Here something 
much more fundamental than one’s vocabu- 
lary must be changed. Home economics 
has long been labeled a special subject, and 
this stands in the way of progress, as does 
also the fact that few administrative officers 
have been students of home economics. 

Home economics turned its face toward a 
certain kind of education years ago. With 
all its shortcomings, much has been done. 
The time has come to face honestly and 
sincerely the problems of today and to work 
earnestly to solve them. It is not impor- 
tant that home economics be saved for itself 
nor for any of us working within the field. 
It is important, however, that education 
for home living become a part of the whole 
program of education. That this be done 
is the greatest need of education today. 
Home economics from its past has more to 
contribute to such education than any other 
field. What it has to contribute in the 
future lies in our hands, yours and mine. 
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IS HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH MEETING ITS 
CHALLENGE?! 


LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


—\ HE preceding speakers have 
B\q given an evaluation of the 
Q, amount and nature of research 
SNJ which is being done in the 
several fields of home economics. The 
task assigned to me is to look over the entire 
field as outlined in these reports and to 
answer as best I can the question, “Are we 
meeting our challenge?” The preceding 
speakers themselves have fortunately done 
much of this task for their specific fields, 
and it remains for me chiefly to emphasize 
some of their major points and to say 
“Amen” to their conclusions. 

Before attempting to answer the specific 
question, “Are we meeting our challenge?”’, 
I should like to go back for a few minutes 
to the more fundamental question, ““What 
is our challenge?” Only when we have 
clearly defined what our field is, can we 
intelligently inquire to what extent the 
research which is being done is meeting 
the needs of the field. 

What, then, is our challenge? What is 
the field of research that is peculiarly and 
specifically that of home economics? What 
are the problems that we may claim as our 
responsibility, or that others may justly 
lay at our door? 

The answer to this question is easy and 
could be given by any one of you without a 
moment’s hesitation. Our field, you reply, 


' The last paper at a session on “Appraisals of 
Trends in Home Economics Research,” held by the 
research department, American Home Economics 
Association, on June 23, 1937. For other papers 
from the same session see JOURNAL OF HOME 
Economics for October, 1937, pp. 559 561, and 
November, 1937, pp. 603-606. 


is the field of the family. Our problems are 
those pertaining to the welfare of the family 
group. Anything that directly concerns 
the health, the comfort, the efficiency, the 
economic security, the happiness of the 
family and its members or anything that 
affects the wholesomeness of family living 
belongs directly in the field of home eco- 
nomics. These are the fields of our home 
economics courses, and whenever there are 
questions of importance unsolved in respect 
to these matters, they are the legitimate 
problems for home economics research. 
There is nothing new, you will realize, in 
this statement. As home economists we 
have heard it and said it so often that it 
has become a hackneyed phrase, as auto- 
matic as a ritual or a studied response of a 
catechism: Question: What is the field of 
home economics research? Answer: It is 
the field of the family. It is all just as 
simple as that. 

But when we have given our answer, what 
effect has it had on our practice? Not as 
much as might be expected from the glib- 
ness and vehemence of our replies. As Miss 
Brown has pointed out, “We have made 
more progress in visioning what ought to be 
done than we have in accomplishing it.” 
Our situation is similar to that often found 
in health education. Children may stand 
and glibly recite all the rules of health as an 
academic procedure and then go out and 
blithely and unconcernedly break every 
one of these same rules. They know what 
ought to be done in respect to health, but 
their knowledge is of the lips and not of the 
heart. We, too, know well enough in an 
academic sense what our field of research is, 
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but our actions do not always square with 
that knowledge. 

We must remember that we have set 
ourselves up as a unique group, outside 
the realm of the usual subject matter 
fields represented by the basic disciplines, 
presumably to do a job not being done, or 
at least not fully done, by them. Home 
economics, as we all know, has no subject 
matter field peculiarly itsown. It is rather 
a field of endeavor, an applied field in which 
the knowledge and technique of the basic 
disciplines are utilized in solving problems 
of concern to the welfare of the family. 
We do not have any corner on the problems 
in this domain. Every problem of family 
life belongs in the field of one of the basic 
disciplines. That is, it is economic, psy- 
chological, sociological, biological, chemical, 
or in the field of one of the other disciplines. 
It is to be expected, then, that workers in 
any of these disciplines may do research on 
problems that we recognize as belonging in 
the field of the family and of home economics. 
(Ironically enough, Mrs. Tate’s report 
showed that practically all the research 
that has been done on the family has been 
done by other disciplines.) We cannot, 
therefore, say to the others, “Keep off; this 
is our field.” We must remember, how- 
ever, that each of these disciplines has 
many other interests and may or may not 
chance to select problems in this domain. 
Moreover, each of these disciplines has, 
from the very nature of the case, a one- 
sided point of view on the problems it does 
attack, and its research naturally empha- 
sizes only this point of view. 

The only justification for home economics 
research in this field of family life, then, is 
that we do a job not being done adequately 
by the basic disciplines. With them, this 
is a chance field; with us, it is our sole field. 
With the others, it may be a one-sided 
affair; with us who claim an all-round 
knowledge of the family life, it should be a 
more unified, comprehensive, and signifi- 
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cant attack on the larger problems of family 
living. We use chemistry, economics, psy- 
chology, and techniques of other disciplines 
to help solve problems of the family. Un- 
less our research is directed toward those 
problems, rather than toward technical 
problems in the discipline itself, it has no 
real excuse for being. 

With these understandings of our field 
of research in mind, let us turn to the ques- 
tion, ““To what extent are we meeting this 
challenge?” The reviews that have been 
presented today have shown some encour- 
aging and hopeful trends. 


1. They have shown, first of all, that the quan- 
tity of research being done in the general field of 
home economics is significant. It is not surprising 
to learn that the largest proportion of it is being 
done in the fields traditionally the oldest, namely, 
in foods and nutrition and in fields where research 
funds and workers are available. It is clear from 
today’s reviews that if we wish to develop more 
research in the other lines we must procure funds 
and trained workers for these purposes. 

2. It is a hopeful sign, likewise, that research is 
being done in some of the formerly neglected but 
all-important fields of home life: in economic prob- 
lems of the family, in housing, in family relations. 
You will note that the ones who reported on these 
fields all deplored the relatively small amount of 
research in their respective fields of endeavor. I 
should like to point out, however, that to my mind 
the general character of the research reported in 
these fields seems to belong much more truly in 
the domain we have claimed as ours and the proj- 
ects themselves more significant in family welfare 
than many of those in the older subject matter 
groups. You will note that these groups have at 
least mapped out their fields and that some signifi- 
cant and sizable projects are being directed toward 
basic problems of housing, of standards of living, 
and to problems of personal relations of those living 
together in family groups. Such problems are of 
much more importance in family welfare than, for 
example, some of our narrow technical problems in 
foods and nutrition, 


Such are the commendable aspects of the 
picture as revealed by these reports. The 
other side of the matter is that if we will 
view all our research accomplishments in 
the light of the ideal we have set for our- 
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selves, if we examine the various projects 
for their relative significance in the field 
we claim as our domain, we shall have to 
admit that they do not make a very im- 
pressive showing. It would sometimes 
appear, indeed, that our pious pronounce- 
ments about our aims and goals in home 
economics are mere salesmanship devices, 
useful chiefly in obtaining funds or other 
support for our work. The betterment of 
home life makes a strong appeal and is one 
that has been used effectively to help 
secure funds for education and research. 
Once secured, however, such funds are 
often put to surprising uses. Too often 
they are used to develop some specific line 
of purely academic research in which the 
investigator happens to be interested rather 
than to project a significant attack on some 
of the basic problems of family welfare. 

Let us put it this way. Suppose you 
had been the one responsible for obtaining 
sizable sums of money for home economics 
research; that you had either given it 
yourself or had been responsible for having 
government funds set apart for this purpose. 
Suppose the idea of doing this had been 
sold to you on the basis of the concept of 
research in fundamental problems of family 
life as we have outlined them. With this 
as the vision of what might be accom- 
plished, suppose you looked over the list 
of the research projects which have been 
carried on. How would you feel about the 
wisdom of your investment? I strongly 
suspect that you might be a little disap- 
pointed. The papers today have indicated 
that the reporters have had some reserva- 
tions in respect to several items. 


1. Each of these reporters has told you that one 
of the chief weaknesses of the research in her field 
is that it is too haphazard and discontinuous. The 
research has been done too largely on small isolated 
problems. As Mrs. Tate put it, it has been a sort 
of mopping-up process, an attack on a spot here and 
there. There is little evidence of a co-ordinated, 
continuous program working toward an ultimate 


larger goal covering the whole field. 
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2. Each reporter, in turn, has also regretted that 
the problems chosen do not on the whole appear to 
her to be the most significant when viewed in the 
light of our challenge; and each of them has out- 
lined something of the scope of the problems and 
the type of attack that she would like to see occupy 
the attention in her group. 


What are the reasons for our position 
and what can we do about it? In my 
opinion, the chief thing that is wrong is 
that we begin at the wrong end in planning 
research. We start on some small problem 
that we think we can justify as belonging 
in the field of home economics because it 
has something to do with food or clothing 
or other household commodity, and we give 
little thought to its significance or its rela- 
tion to the larger issues. We should start 
from the other end. We should first sit 
down and outline what are the major 
problems of home living. Having done 
this, we can select one problem that we 
deem of significance, that interests us, that 
we have the techniques and abilities to 
work on, and set ourselves to a compre- 
hensive program towards solving it. This 
problem will be found to break up into a 
succession of smaller ones, and these into 
others like the branching of a tree. It is 
obvious that we may have to start our 
research on only one of the smaller twigs. 
But if we have seen its relation to the whole 
tree and can plan to attack one twig after 
another, we shall eventually have covered a 
small branch, then a larger one, and finally 
if we persist long enough shall reach the 
trunk of the tree. An attack of this sort 
is much more significant—to continue my 
simile—than to be constantly on the jump 
from twig to twig on different trees. 

I like to go one step further and think 
how much more we might accomplish and 
how much more significant research in 
home economics would be, if instead of 
planning our research independently we 
could so co-ordinate our efforts that we 
would be working on different parts of the 
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same large problem. Suppose we could 
sit down, not as individuals but as a group, 
and map out the field as I have suggested. 
One set of workers could then agree to take 
one of the branches, another group another 
branch, and so on. By thus co-ordinating 
our efforts we might make a conspicuous 
contribution to problems of family living. 
Fortunately we can point to at least two 
ventures in this direction, namely, (1) the 
co-ordinated research in nutrition being 
carried on under Purnell grants in a number 
of the midwest colleges and universities, 
and (2) the country-wide project for deter- 
mining sizes of children’s clothing which is 
being done under the direction of Ruth 
O’Brien of the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics. 

The difficulty in co-ordinated research, 
you will say, is that research is individual 
and research workers the most independent, 
individual, self-sufficient group that exists. 
(Some would also say the most self-centered 
and jealous; that we want the world to be 
saved, but not unless we can be the ones 
todoit!) The plan I have suggested would 
not need to do any violence to the rights of 
the individual. There would still be full 
opportunity for choice of field and for all 
the originality in development of methods 
and interpretation of results of which the 
individual is capable. His work would not 
lose, but rather gain, by being fitted into 
its proper place in the total scheme of 
things. 

I have visioned this plan not only for 
unifying research in each of the subject 
matter fields but in the whole field of home 
economics. Our research in the various 
aspects is also too isolated and unrelated. 
Is it too much to hope that sometime we 
might get economists, psychologists, the 
textile and the foods and nutrition groups, 
to sit down together and together map out 
the fields of research? If we could do this, 
I believe that research in every field would 
be more significant by becoming a part of a 
larger whole. 
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As Mrs. Tate has well pointed out, we 
do not even know what the significant 
problems of the family are, and our first 
approach is to determine these problems in 
the various fields of living. We need, as 
she has said, to tap all phases of family life 
so that ultimately we will be able to describe 
and then to control the factors that make 
for successful family living. Our first-line 
trench of research, then, is to locate the 
problems, to view the field as a whole, and 
then to attack these problems by concerted 
efforts. The economists will obviously take 
one line of attack, the psychologists an- 
other, and the nutritionists and textile 
workers still others; but unless our work is 
co-ordinated, centered on the ultimate goal 
of better family life, it has no excuse for 
being carried on in the field of home 
economics. 

I should like to emphasize the point made 
by Miss Gross, that we should not stop 
when we have found what the conditions 
are but should dig beneath the surface to 
discover the implications for improved 
family living. We make studies of how 
homemakers spend their time and their 
money; we investigate the consumption 
habits of families, the type of houses in 
which they live, and their dietary practices. 
But having taken this first step, we drop 
the matter and move on to other things. 
We need to do more analysis of our findings 
and then to continue our research into the 
most effective ways and means of getting 
the more desirable conditions incorporated 
into human living. 

One of the major explanations of why 
our research is spotty, unrelated, and often 
insignificant in respect to the larger field 
we have visioned as ours lies in the char- 
acter of our research workers. I should 
like to emphasize the requirements for 
research workers which have been so aptly 
outlined by Miss Phelps. Research work- 
ers in home economics, she says, must be: 
(1) people with imagination—they must 
have ideas, in order that they may recog- 
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nize problems and devise ways and means 
for solving them; (2) they must have the 
requisite training in the subject matter and 
techniques of research in the discipline in 
whose field their work lies; (3) they must 
have a knowledge of the entire field of 
home economics in order that they may 
select the most significant problems for 
research. 

Much of the unsatisfactory nature of our 
work can be attributed to failure on one or 
more of these points. Many workers fail 
on the first requirement. They do not 
have the imagination to see the larger 
issues, to locate the vital problems. If 
given an idea and a task, they may be 
meticulous in carrying it out. Though 
they may, therefore, be excellent workers 
in a research program, they should not 
have the responsibility for planning it. 
We need, I believe, to recognize the fact 
that not everyone is fitted to do research 
no matter how well trained he may be in 
the technique of a special field. Ability in 
research is to a certain extent a gift, like a 
gift for music or any other of the creative 
arts. 

We cannot overestimate the need for 
well-trained workers in the technical sense. 
A worker in any field should have a mastery 
of the research techniques and understand- 
ings in that field. This need has been 
stressed so much of late, however, that we 
have to some extent glorified it and lost 
sight of the other requirements. In search 
of well-trained people, we have sometimes 
brought in chemists, psychologists, econ- 
omists to do research and have not always 
made certain that they have the imagina- 
tion and vision essential to research or that 
they have an understanding of the whole 
field of home economics such as to enable 
them to choose the most significant prob- 
lems in this domain. The result is that 
these workers do not always use their 
training to solve basic problems in the field 
of home economics but may rather use the 
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job as an opportunity to carry out a “pet” 
problem in the field of their particular 
discipline. To work on a problem in the 
economic field, we need good economists 
recognized as such by the economic group; 
but such workers should also be good home 
economists recognized as such by the home 
economics group. The same is true in the 
other fields. We must have workers well 
trained in the techniques of chemistry, 
physiology, biochemistry, with recognized 
standing in these disciplines; but we should 
see to it also that they have, or that they 
acquire, a knowledge and a sympathetic 
understanding of the field and aims of home 
economics and that they have a sincere 
interest in working on problems in this 
field. It is possible for people to come 
into home economics research from the 
basic disciplines and make excellent home 
economics research workers. We all know 
instances where this has happened. But 
we should make certain that it is real 
interest in the field rather than merely 
the better openings for women with higher 
salaries that brings them in. 

I surmise also that one of the reasons 
that we have so little unity in research and 
that we have failed to select the most 
significant problems of family living is that 
we have no common publication outlet for 
home economics research. You will note 
that Dr. Munsell’s reports showed that the 
food and nutrition material was found in 
16 journals as well as in numerous bulletins. 
If the journal outlets for the other subject 
matter groups were added to these, it would 
make an imposing total. I suspect that 
the tendency for our research to get away 
from the field of the family and into the 
problems of the discipline itself can be 
partly explained on this basis. In food and 
nutrition, for example, the more purtely 
chemical or biochemical the research is, the 
better the chance for its publication. Any 
experiment that is done on rats or in the 
test tube has a good chance of acceptance 
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in the scientific journals; if it is done on 
human beings and uses chemical analysis 
it still has a place in these journals. 
But if it departs from these fields and 
attempts to solve some of the sociological or 
educational aspects of nutrition, what would 
be its publication outlet? Some of us have 
deliberately refrained from attacking such 
problems as these because we frankly did 
not know where we would publish when the 
work was completed. 

I am not, mind you, necessarily advocat- 
ing that another journal be added to the 
already large list; I am merely saying that 
if we wish to foster research on problems 
more strictly in the field of family problems, 
if we wish to encourage the research workers 
in the different fields to keep in touch with 
the research in other fields, then one of the 
best ways of doing this would be through a 
common research outlet. There is, for 
example, a Journal of Agricultural Re- 


search, and there has recently been estab- 
lished a Journal for Research in Child 
Development. The question is, is there a 
need for a “Journal of Home Economics 
Research’? I am merely asking the ques- 
tion, not answering it. 

Much of what I have said sounds critical 
of home economics research. Perhaps I 
shall be forgiven if you will recall that 
throughout my discussion I have always 
said “we” and not “you”; I am, indeed, 
including myself and the department I 
represent in my appraisal. To sum up, I 
believe that we have all done some worth- 
while things in research and that our stand- 
ards of training and accomplishment have 
been steadily rising. I also believe, how- 
ever, that our research programs are not so 
continuous or so co-ordinated nor the 
problems so significant as they could be if 
we would take time to look over the field 
and plan our programs more effectively. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN SOCIAL WELFARE AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
MARJORIE M. HESELTINE 


~|° THE governmental programs 

for improving the health and 
increasing the security of Amer- 
ican people have emerged 
freee the planning stage and have begun 
to affect community living, home econo- 
mists have shown renewed interest in their 
place in the fields of social welfare and pub- 
lic health. Older home economists, espe- 
cially those who took part in the Lake 
Placid Conferences, may not need to be 
reminded that the founders of the home 
economics movement thought first of all 
of its relation to social welfare and consid- 
ered the application of physical sciences to 
household problems merely as a means to 
that end. But it is a common fallacy to 
confuse an expanding field with a new field, 
and consequently it is not surprising that 
home economists in social welfare and public 
health are asked often these days to tell 
about their work as “‘a recent development 
in home economics.” 

Because there is not complete unanimity 
in the use of the terms “social welfare” and 
“public health,” it may be well at the out- 
set to explain what activities are included 
in the work of members of the most re- 
cently renamed professional department of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion—the one now called “social welfare 
and public health department” instead of 
“department of home economics in social 
work.” Although the broadest interpre- 
tation of the scope of social welfare takes 
in not only social work and public health 
but also all branches of education, it is still 
customary to think of the fields of social 
welfare and public health not only apart 


from related fields such as education but 
also as more or less distinct from each other. 
In that narrower use of the words, social 
welfare is concerned primarily with eco- 
nomic security and satisfactory social 
adjustments, while public health deals with 
the physical and mental health of the popu- 
lation as a whole. Members of the social 
welfare and public health department of the 
American Home Economics Association 
either serve public and private welfare and 
health agencies directly or prepare students 
for these fields. 

Home economists have had a share in 
the development of both social welfare and 
public health in this country. The first 
home economists in social work served 
family welfare agencies supported by pri- 
vate funds. They were called “visiting 
housekeepers” and they spent much of their 
time teaching in the homes of dependent or 
low-income families. Mothers were taught 
to use the groceries in the basket sent by 
“the charities” in tasty and nourishing 
meals and to make their dwellings as 
orderly, healthful, and cheerful as physical 
limitations would permit. An excellent 
account of the progress of home economics 
in the field of social work up to 1932 
appeared in the JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
Nomics for May of that year.! 

The interest of home economists in public 
health parallels roughly the development in 
the field as a whole. Community sanita- 
tion was one of the first branches of public 


t1Lucy H. Grmetr. Home Economists and 
Social Work in the United States. JourNnaL or 
Home Economics, Vol. 24 (May 1932), pp. 401- 
410. 
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health to receive adequate attention; 
household sanitation was a major interest 
of Ellen H. Richards and other pioneers in 
home economics. Later, physical examina- 
tions of young men drafted for service in 
the World War revealed many defects 
traceable to faulty nutrition in early child- 
hood and gave impetus to the development 
both of child hygiene as a part of public 
health and of nutrition programs as a part 
of child hygiene. Public and private 
health and educational agencies undertook 
intensive campaigns for the promotion of 
good nutrition in early childhood. Much 
of the work was done by nutrition special- 
ists who worked directly with mothers and 
children. The development of community 
nutrition work up to 1932 is described 
admirably by a subcommittee of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection under the title Nutrition Service 
in the Field.” 

Today home economics is making sub- 
stantially the same contribution to social 
welfare and public health as in the past, but 
home economists are working through some- 
what different channels. The service of 
the early workers in the field was for the 
most part rendered directly to the mothers 
or children seen individually or in groups. 
But even before directors of health and 
welfare agencies had been forced to adopt 
all possible economies in administration, 
many of them had reorganized special 
services. Instead of employing a staff of 
home economists to work directly with 
families and individuals, an increasing 
number of agencies now undertake to 
train their general workers—public-health 
nurses, social case workers, classroom 
teachers, and others—to recognize home 
economics and nutrition problems and to 
deal with the simpler situations as a part of 


Report of the Subcommittee on Nutrition, 
Lucy H. Gtuert, Chairman. White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. New 
York: [D. Appleton-| Century Co., 1932. 
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the day’s work. Courses in nutrition, 
budgeting, and related subjects have been 
given more emphasis in professional schools, 
with the result that new workers have 
brought to their jobs an appreciation of the 
contribution of these subjects to public 
health and social welfare. For the most 
part, agencies have continued to employ 
nutritionists or home economists in so far 
as funds have permitted; but instead of 
setting up independent units of specialists 
who work directly with families and indi- 
viduals, they have organized a consultation 
service for members of the general staff. 

The reviews of home economics and 
nutrition service in health and welfare 
work in 1932 show clearly that the major 
developments up to that time had been in 
privately supported agencies in urban 
areas. In the past five years the most 
marked expansion has been in public agen- 
cies and in rural areas. Federal grants to 
states for emergency relief or social security 
have made home economics services 
possible. 

During the period when federal grants 
were made for direct relief, state, county, 
and local relief units called upon home 
economists and nutritionists to assist in 
setting up standards for relief, in deter- 
mining the size of allowances that would 
meet the standards, in advising family 
visitors on budgeting and related problems, 
and in helping the families themselves to 
make the most of relief allowances. A few 
home economists are still serving emergency 
relief agencies, but a larger number are now 
staff members of the permanent boards of 
public welfare that are administering all 
forms of public assistance in an increasing 
number of states. 

Home economists first entered the work 
relief program under R.F.C., continued 
through C.W.A. and F.E.R.A., and are still 
functioning under W.P.A. as directors of 
women’s work and supervisors of projects 
calling for domestic skills, notably school- 
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lunch projects, visiting housekeeper pro- 
grams, sewing projects, gardening and food 
preservation, and emergency nursery 
schools. 

The home supervision program of the 
rural rehabilitation division of the Resettle- 
ment Administration probably called more 
home economists into service than any 
other federal relief activities. Since the 
transfer of rural rehabilitation work to the 
Farm Security Administration in the sum- 
mer of 1937, work in home management 
with families receiving loans and emergency 
grants for rural rehabilitation has been 
continued, although the number of field 
workers has been reduced. 

The worker trained in home economics 
works with institutional groups as well as 
with families and individuals. Specialists 
in institution administration played an 
important part in the administration of the 
federal program for transient relief and in 
the camps for flood refugees maintained 
by the disaster service of the American Red 
Cross. More continuous service is given 
by consultant dietitians who are employed 
by departments of institutions and agen- 
cies in at least three states to ensure ade- 
quate nutrition at minimum cost for staff 
and patients alike. One bureau of child 
welfare in a state department of public 
welfare employs a consultant dietitian who 
visits institutions for child care and 
boarding homes supervised by the state. 
Advisory service to institutions for child 
care and summer health camps is available 
from at least one child-health foundation 
and one welfare federation, as well as from 
several state departments of health. 

The public health provisions of the Social 
Security Act have enabled state and local 
health departments to inaugurate or to 
extend nutrition services. In the spring 


of 1936 when federal grants under Title V 
of the Social Security Act were first made 
available to the states for maternal and 
child health services, 3 state health depart- 
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ments were employing a total of 9 nutri- 
tionists. In September 1937, 15 states were 
employing 27 nutritionists and several 
other states had set aside funds for that 
purpose in the budget for the current fiscal 
year. A few county health departments 
have established a permanent nutrition 
service. Among large cities, Detroit alone 
maintains a staff of nutritionists sufficiently 
large to serve each health center. The 
health departments of several cities in 
Massachusetts employ at least a part-time 
nutrition worker. 

The seemingly indiscriminate use of the 
terms “home economist” and “nutritionist” 
in this article may well have puzzled the 
reader, but it reflects current practice in 
social welfare and public health. Nomen- 
clature was one of the first problems to 
confront the joint committee of the 
American Dietetic Association and the 
American Home Economics Association 
which was appointed to prepare a state- 
ment of minimum qualifications for home 
economists or nutritionists in health and 
welfare agencies. The report of the joint 
committee (printed in full in the Bulletin 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion for November 1937) contains the 
following explanation: 


Because nutrition is a major factor in the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the family and, on the 
other hand, many phases of home economics affect 
health, the difference between the work of the 
nutritionist and home economist is in emphasis 
rather than in total content. The term “home 
economist” is applied to the worker whose activities 
are concerned primarily with the general economic 
and social problems of the family; the term “nutri- 
tionist”’ is applied to the worker whose activities are 
primarily in the field of nutrition. Welfare agen- 
cies employ both home economists and nutri- 
tionists; public health agencies usually employ only 
nutritionists. 


The Children’s Bureau and the United 
States Public Health Service submitted 
those sections of the report that deal with 
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the nutritionist in the public health agency 
to the committee on professional education 
and qualifications and personnel of the 
State and Territorial Health Officers and 
have received word of the approval of that 
committee. A comparable condensation 
of the sections applying to the home econ- 
omist in the welfare agency may be prepared 
for administrators of public assistance 
programs. 

Although vocational opportunities are 
increasing in number, they are still too few 
and too scattered to encourage many college 
departments of home economics to offer 
major sequences preparing either under- 
graduate or graduate students for social 
welfare and public health work. Several 
colleges in large metropolitan centers have 
been able to make arrangements with a 
nearby health or welfare agency for the 
supervised field experience that is consid- 
ered an essential feature of adequate train- 
ing. A few private agencies that maintain 
a staff of home economists or nutritionists 
give apprenticeship training to inexperi- 
enced graduates of home economics courses. 
One state university offers a year of gradu- 
ate work in public health nutrition leading 
to a master’s degree in public health. Most 
graduate schools of social work or public 
health will admit home economists to 
courses for which they have adequate 
preparation. Departments of home eco- 
nomics in two colleges are co-operating in 
the training program of public health 
personnel under Titles V and VI of the 
Social Security Act by offering special 
programs in the public health aspects of 
nutrition to nutritionists on the staffs of 
state and local health departments. The 
programs include courses in nutrition and 
public health and supervised field experi- 
ence in health and welfare agencies. 

Each year an increasing number of public 
health and welfare agencies are filling all 
positions on the basis of competitive civil 
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service examinations. Residence in the 
state, city, or county served by the agency 
is a common prerequisite for admission to 
the examinations. In setting up examina- 
tions that will be truly selective of qualified 
personnel, civil service commissions often 
welcome assistance from groups of profes- 
sional workers, especially in fields as un- 
familiar as home economics and nutrition 
service in health and welfare agencies. 
Program-of-work committees of state and 
local home economics associations may well 
follow the worthy example that the social 
welfare and public health department of the 
Greater New York Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has set in working closely with the 
Civil Service Commission of that city. 

It is unfortunate that this discussion 
cannot close with a reasonably accurate 
estimate of the total number of home 
economists in public health and social 
welfare work. But at a time when em- 
ployment in emergency programs is being 
curtailed and staffs of permanent agencies 
are being built up, even the most accurate 
count as of a given day would be misleading. 
Those of us who, over a period of years, 
have attended conferences of social work 
and public health conventions as well as 
gatherings of home economists, have reason 
to think that the number of home econo- 
mists in health and welfare positions 
offering some promise of permanency is 
greater than at any previous time. 

If any home economist who works in the 
field of social welfare and public health and 
who does not receive announcements of 
the meetings of that department of the 
American Home Economics Association 
will send in her name to the writer or to the 
secretary of the department, Miss Laura 
M. Piedalue, the Catholic Charities of 
the Archdiocese of New York, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, she will speed 
the day when adequate information will be 
available to all who are interested. 


THE UNITED STATES HOUSING ACT OF 1937 
MARGARET G. REID 


(cy FEDERAL housing program 
& had its beginning in the estab- 
A Kj lishment of the Home Loan 
a Banks in 1932. Other govern- 
mental agencies providing credit have 
since been established. For example, under 
the Federal Housing Administration, credit 
for ‘‘modernization’” was made available 
and a system of mutually insured mortgages 
developed. These have assisted in lowering 
the cost of obtaining credit for dwellings 
occupied by renters as well as by owners. 
To stimulate building and thus to reduce 
unemployment, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration lent money to limited dividend 
corporations on relatively easy terms. As 
a consequence, however, only a few projects 
were undertaken. Later the federal govern- 
ment through the Housing Division of the 
P.W.A. and the Resettlement Administra- 
tion became a builder of homes. The 
former undertook slum clearance and low- 
cost housing; the latter has built houses on 
subsistence homesteads and on resettlement 
farms and more recently has developed 
suburban or greenbelt towns. 

Except for governmental participation 
in provision of credit for housing, the 
federal housing program has been chiefly 
a stop-gap program with the major interest 
centered on providing work rather than 
upon improving housing. The United 
States Housing Act of 1937 looks to a more 
long-run program. The major provisions 
of the act were summarized on page 633 of 
the November JourNAL. It is proposed 
here to examine some of the issues which 
must be faced in the housing program being 
launched. 

The good points of the act are many: 


The provision of a permanent U. S. Housing 
Authority should do much to stimulate an 
interest in better housing and to extend 
our knowledge of possible ways of securing 
it. Through it, much assistance on many 
complex problems can be given to local 
housing authorities, which are often in- 
experienced and lacking in competent 
counsel. On the whole, the responsibility 
placed on local authorities seems highly 
desirable. In this way the mistakes re- 
sulting from centralized administration 
and ignorance of local conditions will be 
avoided. Moreover, better housing rests 
fundamentally on local interest and initia- 
tive and to some extent also on local contri- 
butions. In the opinion of the writer, the 
act, in addition, is to be commended for 
provision of subsidy. With the present 
status of housing costs, of distribution of 
income, and of willingness to pay for hous- 
ing, many low-income families cannot get 
decent shelter without some form of sub- 
sidy. So long as private industry is to be 
relied on to provide most of our dwellings, 
it is highly desirable to restrict subsidized 
dwellings to families who cannot afford to 
pay all costs of decent housing. 

One of the much criticized features of 
the act is the slum clearance requirement. 
Pressure from real estate interests is un- 
doubtedly responsible for it. This require- 
ment may result in diverting funds from 
the provision of decent housing at lowest 
possible cost to the maintaining of the 
inflated value of certain properties. It isa 
curious situation that real estate owners 
may claim compensation for loss of earnings 
on dwellings to be demolished even though 
these fall below the legal health and decency 
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standards. The owner of diseased meat, 
who is forbidden to sell it as food, is entitled 
to no such compensation. 

The large maximum grant permitted is a 
conspicuous feature of the act. Those 
favoring it maintain that it is necessary if 
rents are to be brought down to $5 or $6a 
month per room, which they claim is all 
many low-income families are willing or 
able to pay. 

Some people criticize the definition of 
needy families as those whose income at the 
time of admission does not exceed five times 
the rental. This proportion, it is pointed 
out, is quite arbitrary, having a basis only 
in what families are now willing to spend 
for housing. It does not consider what 
they would be willing to spend if they could 
get more for their money. Furthermore, 
the silk stockings and fur coats of some slum 
dwellers are used as evidence that what is 
needed is a greater appreciation of the 
benefits of good housing. 

An example will help to make clear the 
loan and grant provisions. If the cost of a 
development is $1,000,000, the maximum 
loan from the federal government would be 
$900,000. This would bear an interest 
charge equal to the going federal rate of 
interest, plus } of one per cent, which at the 
present time would amount to approxi- 
mately 3 percent. On this basis the maxi- 
mum annual contribution which might be 
given would be 2} per cent of the cost of 
the development plus one per cent. The 
federal grant might thus equal $35,000 
for a period of 60 years, making a total 
contribution to the project from the United 
States Treasury of $2,100,000. Local 
governments in addition would contribute 
$420,000, making in all an outlay of $2.52 
contributed from public funds for every 
dollar’s worth of housing provided. If 
capital grants are accepted in lieu of annual 
contributions, the federal grant might equal 
$400,000 and the local $80,000, leaving a 
loan of $520,000, bearing a relatively low 
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interest rate, to be repaid. Such maximum 
subsidies as these are, of course, only to be 
given if in the opinion of the Authority 
they are necessary to get rents low enough 
to make new dwellings available to the 
lowest-income groups. 

The need for the large grant may lie in 
too high a standard or in unnecessarily 
high costs. The act, in an effort to check 
extravagance, places a per dwelling maxi- 
mum of $5,000 for the large cities. The 
cost of dwellings constructed by the 
Housing Division of the P.W.A. averaged 
close to $5,000; yet in 1930, when housing 
values were considerably higher than when 
the P.W.A. dwellings were constructed, 
the median value of owned urban dwellings 
in the United States, including the lot, was 
$5,743. If the dwellings built by the 
P.W.A. represent a minimum health and 
decency standard, it would seem that at 
least one-half of the population should be 
able to qualify for housing subsidy. 

It is highly desirable that the implica- 
tions of the probable housing standards 
for subsidized low-rent housing should be 
thought through. Very little can be said 
against government housing subsidy for 
families who truly cannot afford a minimum 
health and decency standard. But every 
family whose standards fall below that 
minimum should have as much right to 
government assistance as any other family. 

It seems highly probable that under the 
grants now proposed a few very poor fami- 
lies will be very fortunate. And millions 
of families who pay their own way and 
whose taxes may be increased or costs 
raised because of the subsidized housing, 
will find themselves less well housed than 
families having lower incomes. If not all 
those eligible can be housed in the new 
subsidized dwellings, what methods are 
to be used for selecting the occupants? 
Will eligible families be accepted in order of 
application? Will those with lowest in- 
come or greatest need be favored? Or will 
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those able to exert greatest political pressure 
have priority rights? 

Fisher, in an article in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics for 1933, points out 
that one of the criticisms that may be 
leveled at governmental subsidies is that 
“they tend toward establishing a standard 
of living in respect to housing that cannot 
be supported. The standards thus set up 
cause a diversion of disproportionate 
amounts of capital into housing at the 
expense of other factors in the economic 
structure.” Fisher also points to the wide 
divergence in housing standards among 
different countries and to the inclusion of 
many items which have but slight, if any, 
relation to health or safety and but little 
to general welfare. The act states merely 
that financial assistance is to be given for 
the “elimination of unsafe and insanitary 
housing conditions and for the provision of 
decent, safe and sanitary dwellings.” The 
setting of precise standards is a matter of 
the greatest importance. If they are too 
high, the amount of subsidy necessary, if 
all those eligible are to receive it, will lead 
to subsidies being discontinued. If they 
are too low, then little or no housing better- 
ment results. 

Perhaps in the long run maximum im- 
provement at minimum subsidy cost would 
occur if new dwellings were built for 
families of only moderately low income, 
enough subsidy being given to make the 
better dwelling possible for them. Then 
the dwellings which they vacate will go to 
those less able to pay. Those close to the 
worst housing conditions tend to scorn 
such proposals. To them it is much too 
indirect and too slow a method for removing 
the cankers which appear to be destroying 
the social fiber. The filtering down of 


improved housing occurs very slowly, a 
considerable period of vacancy often being 
necessary to get the rents of the vacated 
houses to a lower level. 


The extent of 
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such filtration depends on the volume of 
new building. 

The relation of the government housing 
program to the cost of housing in general is 
a matter of great importance. This may 
have two aspects. On the one hand, it 
may make the cost of housing in general 
go up; and on the other, it may fail to 
tackle the problem of high costs in order to 
get costs to a lower level. 

Whitten and Adams in their study 
“Neighborhoods of Small Homes” point out 
that the cost of providing a certain stand- 
ard of dwelling in England tended to rise 
and fall somewhat with the increasing and 
decreasing of grants. The purpose of 
grants is to stimulate building; and the 
effect of this stimulation is to increase the 
demand for building materials and for 
certain types of labor, much of which is 
skilled, and of which the supply is inelastic. 
It is not strange that costs rise. It is clear 
that if the government housing program is 
to be carried at minimum cost it must be 
planned in relation to total building. A 
sudden burst of government building for a 
group not hitherto housed in new buildings, 
for the time being at least, would naturally 
tend to raise costs. 

More important still is the possible effect 
which the program may have on maintain- 
ing present costs. Present costs are higher 
than necessary. Public housing projects, 
if undertaken, will probably be on a suffi- 
cient scale to make for economy in layout 
of streets and in providing various utilities. 
For the most part, they will probably be a 
part of a fairly comprehensive city plan 
so that speculative risks will be greatly 
reduced. In this way, public housing 
should tend to bring housing costs down. 
Much else needs to be done, however; for 
example, in developing and enacting scien- 
tific building codes, including the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary provisions, some of 
which have been dictated by labor unions. 
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In addition, new construction methods 
need to be introduced. These in some 
cases are likely to meet the opposition of 
labor unions interested in maintaining the 
status quo. Labor unions in some cities 
have adopted measures definitely limiting 
the productivity of labor. Hourly rates 
are high. A special effort should be put 
forth to reduce seasonal employment. 
When this is done, hourly rates should 
come down. Unions sometimes restrict 
the entrance of new labor into the various 
skilled trades, and in many cities such 
restriction has a very important bearing on 
costs. The building of houses on a larger 
scale will affect the marketing and distribu- 
tion of materials as well as construction and 
will necessitate some reorganization which 
would tend to be opposed by established 
business. 

A real effort to bring down costs would, 
in addition, lead into local government 
reform and to cutting out the wastes which 
lead to high taxes. The bad state of many 
municipal budgets, which makes the cities 
especially anxious to secure federal aid in 
slum clearance, is largely the result of mis- 
management, waste, and graft which it 
hardly behooves the country as a whole to 
underwrite. 

It is argued that the high subsidy allowed 
in the act is necessary because of high costs. 
A question arises as to whether the subsidy 
may not prove a stumbling block toa reduc- 
tion of costs. If good housing is to be made 
available in spite of cost, there will be no 
incentive for local authorities to tackle the 
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matter of bringing costs down. It is very 
hard for governments to deal with pressure 
groups. Under private enterprise many of 
these undesirable cost conditions have be- 
come thoroughly entrenched. With pres- 
ent methods, housing construction is a local 
industry. Private contractors can pass 
costs along to consumers. They do not 
have to meet price competition from other 
regions. For the most part, individual 
businessmen seem to be content to accept 
restrictions just so long as their competitors 
are subject to the same cost conditions as 
themselves. Only an aroused local com- 
munity, determined to get lower costs, can 
eliminate wastes. Requiring that local 
communities shall contribute to projects for 
which federal funds are provided may help 
to ensure an interest in lowering cost. 

An appraisal of the act merely strength- 
ens the realization that there is no single 
solution to the housing problem. Some 
subsidy is justified. The thing above all 
else that is needed is the removal of 
obstacles which in large measure are re- 
sponsible for the failure of private enter- 
prises to provide a larger volume of decent 
housing. Governments, both federal and 
local, have an important place in removing 
these obstacles. The urgency for eliminat- 
ing some of the worst housing cannot be 
overlooked. This isin the slums. But to 
tie slum clearance and housing improve- 
ment together too closely is to open the 
way for excessive subsidy to speculative 
landholders and to the uneconomic use of 
many types of land. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


COST OF A YEAR AT CONNECTICUT 
COLLEGE 


DOROTHY LYON AND BETTE ADAMS! 


How much does it cost to send a girl to 
college? For what does she spend her 
allowance? These are questions frequently 
asked of college administrators. In an 
effort to answer them, a study was con- 
ducted at Connecticut College in the spring 
of 1937. 

Questionnaires concerning the keeping of 
accounts were given to 115 members of 
the senior class and to 147 members of the 
freshman class, all of whom lived in college 
dormitories. It was found that 69 per cent 
of the seniors and 65 per cent of the fresh- 
men had allowances. Twenty-seven per 
cent of the seniors and 53 per cent of the 
freshmen kept records of the money they 
spent at college. Only 25 per cent of the 
seniors budgeted their money. 

A more detailed questionnaire filled in 
by the seniors was intended to show how 
students spent their money. Thirteen 
per cent of the girls paid for all their clothes 
themselves, 30 per cent paid for their 
laundry, and 50 per cent for dry cleaning 
and tailoring. Despite the fact that meals 
at the college dining hall were paid for at 
the beginning of the year, 72 per cent 
regularly ate one or two meals a week away 
from the refectory. Forty-five per cent 
spent less than fifty cents a week on 
between-meal food, and the same number 
spent between fifty cents and one dollar a 
week. Twenty-one per cent of the class 
did not smoke, but 51 per cent reported 
that they smoked between ten and twenty 
cigarettes a day. Over one-half of the 


1 Under the direction of Dr. Margaret S. Chaney. 


class attended one movie a week, the major- 
ity going in the evening. Most of the girls 
used from four to ten stamps weekly; the 
range was from two to twenty-five. For 
reading material, 72 per cent bought from 
one to six magazines a month; almost one- 
fourth of the girls bought daily newspapers; 
and over one-half purchased Sunday papers. 
Thirty-seven seniors earned some of the 
money necessary for the 1936-37 academic 
year; 22 per cent of the seniors obtained 
money by taking advantage of the opportu- 
nities for self-help offered by the college. 

Twenty-five seniors and freshmen were 
able to supply detailed information concern- 
ing the amount of money expended by 
them. Records of expenditures for a 
period of from one to six months or for an 
average month in the fall were tabulated 
to show the following items: clothing, 
recreation, food, school supplies, personal 
supplies, week-ends, vacations, and sun- 
dries. It was found that some girls did 
not pay for any clothing out of their 
allowances, while others paid for all of it, 
some spending as much as $100 a month. 
Vacation expenditures were found to vary 
according to the distance traveled. Be- 
cause of these variations, clothing and 
vacation items were not included in the 
final estimate. The median, the average 
of the five lowest, and the average of the 
five highest expenditures were determined; 
these three figures were used as a basis for 
computing the average, low, and high 
yearly expenditures. To the standard 
tuition, residence, board, and infirmary fee 
of $1,020, which was the same for all 
students, were added the other expenditures 
for the year. The findings are given in 
the accompanying table. 
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Average cost (exclusive of clothing and vacation ex- 
penses) of an academic year at Connecticut College 
expressed at three levels of expenditure 


EXPENSES MEDIAN LOW HIGH 
Tuition and board.|$1 ,020.00)$1 ,020.00)$1 ,020.00 
Recreation....... 27.00 9.72 77.04 
Extra food....... 18.00 9.18 61.38 
School supplies. . 57.42 13.15 97 .38 
Personal supplies... 18.00 5.22 41.08 
Week-ends...... 56.25 35.91 173.79 
Sundries. ..... 47.70 16.56 93 .06 

Total......... $1,244. 37|$1, 109.74)$1, 563.73 


Judging by these results, the average 
girl uses $25 a month during the college 
year for expenses other than tuition, room 
and board, clothing, and vacations; some 
get along with as little as $10 a month, anda 
few use as much as $60a month. Although 
the group studied was small and the cases 
tabulated did not include either the highest 
or the lowest expense accounts, they are 
probably indicative of student expendi- 
tures. Many of the girls were able to earn 
part of this money by work at college, by 
living in the co-operative house, and by 
summer work. It seems probable that a 
fairer division of expenditures as well as 
an actual saving of money could be accom- 
plished by education in budgeting offered 
in a course required of all freshmen. 


CLOTHING FOR OLDER WOMEN 


BETH M. PALMER 


No matter how individual a problem our 
selection of clothing may be, the fact re- 
mains that it exerts a definite effect on 
those with whom we are closely associated. 
Too often a middle-aged woman becomes 
so engrossed in her daily activities that 
when she does think of clothing she has 
in mind only the impression it will make on 
those whom she meets in her business or 
social circle and overlooks entirely the 
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impression she is creating on those at home. 
With this in mind, a questionnaire was 
made out and circulated among the students 
in the home economics department at 
West Virginia University, asking them to 
think carefully in answering the questions 
about the clothing selected and worn by 
their mothers. From their replies we 
hoped to learn how to give more definite 
help to the older women in the extension 
classes. About one hundred returned ques- 
tionnaires. The findings proved most in- 
teresting, and in some instances quite 
enlightening. 

First of all, they indicate that older 
women select their clothing with simplicity 
as the chief consideration. Individuality 
and smartness are in the minds of some, but 
daintiness and youthfulness seem of much 
less importance. This is particularly in- 
teresting when we find also that most of the 
girls prefer to see their mothers in either 
tailored street clothes or simple afternoon 
dresses and that only a very few prefer 
sports clothes. The girls feel, however, 
that the general effect might be improved 
by individual study of suitable lines and 
becoming color. Approximately one-third 
of the girls wished their mothers would also 
give more thought to suitability of their 
garments to the occasion. Judging by the 
questionnaires, the mothers have given 
most thought to the suitability of their 
house dresses; only one-quarter of the girls 
felt that more care was needed in this part 
of their mothers’ wardrobes. 

Of the art principles involved, harmony 
seemed to be the least understood, whether 
of line or of color. This was attributed 
sometimes to lack of thought, sometimes 
to lack of understanding. Next in im- 
portance was the neglect of emphasis. 

Very definite feeling was registered on 
the matter of foundation garments. Ninety 
per cent of the girls thought that correct 
foundation garments would add greatly to 
their mothers’ appearance. 
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Concerning the selection of shoes and 
hose, the girls were about evenly divided 
between approval and disapproval. The 
principal criticism seemed to be that 
appearance was often sacrificed for comfort. 
Such statements as this appeared: “They 
don’t have to wear old-womanish shoes just 
because they are not so young as we.” 
Over half the group wished that shoes for 
afternoon and street wear might show 
greater variety in both style and color, 
with slightly higher, though comfortable, 
heels. 

About hats, the general wish was for 
change. The girls generally expressed the 
belief that too often older women choose 
one all-purpose hat, black in color and not 
always becoming in line. They requested 
two hats instead of one and that these 
be varied in style and shape and include 
some color. 

When asked what they felt was most 
needed in their mothers’ wardrobe, the 
answers were varied. A third of the group 
wanted more dresses and a fourth, more 
accessories. Other suggestions were for 
new coats, more shoes, hats, or underwear. 
Several mentioned the fact that color was 
deficient in their mothers’ clothing. They 
preferred fewer clothes of good quality to a 
large, cheap wardrobe. 

Grooming, too, was a point of consider- 
able concern. Seventy-five per cent be- 
lieved that the apparent neglect of this 
was probably due to the many other activi- 
ties, but the lack was noticed. Other 
explanations for this condition were 
crowded storage space and difficulty in dry 
cleaning, factors which can be remedied. 

Styles of hairdress led to conflicting 
opinions. Votes were about equally di- 
vided between long and short hair. Almost 
twenty per cent wished their mothers 
would take better care of their hair, and 
about the same number wanted softer, 
looser hair styles. Specific requests were: 
“Wear knot low on neck and not plaited”’; 
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“Keep in soft waves’; “Do not wait so 
long to comb out the wave after hair has 
been set.” 

One of the most surprising and interest- 
ing sets of opinions concerned make-up. 
Ninety per cent of the girls wished that their 
mothers would use it in some form. Over 
half asked for rouge; nearly half wanted 
some type of lipstick (a few mentioned 
colorless); and although powder was taken 
for granted, approximately one-half of the 
number especially requested its use. Sev- 
eral wished for proper creams and natural 
nail polish. 

When asked if they believed that older 
women should spend more for their clothing 
even though it meant sacrificing for other 
members of the family, ninety-five per cent 
answered “‘yes,”’ a statement which should 
prove stimulating to older women. 

The final question was: ‘What one thing, 
if any, would you like most to change about 
your mother’s appearance?” Naturally 
the answers were varied, but included in 
the list were better posture, a more slender 
figure, better-cared-for hands and finger 
nails, one really good outfit, the use of 
make-up, more color in the wardrobe, and a 
better appearance around the house. But 
lest we feel that the younger generation is 
inclined to criticize rather sharply, let it be 
said that almost every girl added some 
statement to the effect that in general she 
liked to have her mother “‘just as she is.” 


¢ 
ANTHROPOMETRY TO THE RESCUE 


RUTH O’BRIEN 


Anthropometry may be one of those 
sciences which the public thinks of chiefly 
as something high-brow, difficult to spell, 
and more difficult to pronounce. But right 
now it is making its contribution to a very 
practical, everyday problem. It has been 
enlisted to help make it easier for Johnny’s 
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mother to obtain garments which fit that 
small citizen. 

Last spring the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics received an allotment under the 
Emergency Relief Act of 1936 with which 
it was possible to assume the leadership 
in a co-operative study of those body 
measurements of children needed for the 
proper sizing of garments and patterns. 
Home economists and child specialists 
agreed to help, and the work is well under 
way in seven states and the District of 
Columbia. 

The University of Alabama, the Institute 
of Child Welfare of the University of Cali- 
fornia, the University of Iowa, Kansas State 
College, the University of Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania State College, the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of Texas, and 
the Texas Technological College are at 
present participating. Each appointed a 
member of its staff to serve as a state 
director of the project. The list of these 
includes names well known to Association 
members: for example, Henrietta Thomp- 
son, Harold E. Jones, C. H. McCloy assisted 
by Rosalie Rathbone of Iowa State College, 
Alpha Latzke, Ethel Phelps, Pauline Beery 
Mack, Jessie Whitacre, Margaret Weeks. 

The plans for the work were formulated 
by a conference of these directors with 
representatives of the Bureau in Washing- 
ton from March 25 to 27, 1937. The meas- 
urements to be taken were determined at a 
conference of anthropometrists and dis- 
tributors and manufacturers of children’s 
garments held in New York on March 3, 
1937, through the courtesy of the American 
Standards Association. 

The Bureau of Home Economics has a 
special technical staff composed of anthro- 
pometrists and statisticians who are co-or- 
dinating the work. They have issued a 
manual describing the procedures to be 
followed in taking the measurements and 
have prepared the forms to be used in re- 
cording the measurements. All persons 
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taking measurements are being trained by 
two members of this staff. Duplicate 
measurements are taken from time to time 
as an additional precaution to ensure con- 
sistency in methods throughout the 
country. 

Any child not physically malformed is 
eligible for measurement, since the object 
of the study is to discover the clothing 
dimensions needed by the present child 
population of the country. The children 
are found through such institutions as pub- 
lic and private schools, well-children’s 
clinics, orphanages, athletic organizations, 
and boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

The instruments used for taking the 
measurements are identical and are sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Home Economics. 
They are calibrated by the National Bureau 
of Standards. A report of the results will 
be printed as a co-operative publication of 
all participating persons and agencies. 

Approximately 10,000 children will be 
measured in each state. They are to be 
representative of 11 age groups from 4 to 14 
years, of two economic levels, of both sexes, 
and of rural and urban communities. 
Thirty-six measurements are being taken 
on each child, including all of those required 
for outer and under trunk-garments. 

A preliminary statistical analysis is now 
being made of the schedules that have 
already come in from the field, but the final 
analysis will not be started until all of the 
measurements are completed. At that 
time, it is planned to calculate the means, 
standard errors, and percentage frequen- 
cies separately for the children in each 
region and of each sex and age. In addi- 
tion, it is proposed to analyze statistically 
the differences in body build of children 
of the different regions and of the two eco- 
nomic levels in the hope of discovering 
whether or not there are measurements or 
combinations of measurements which would 
be a better basis than age for sizing gar- 
ments and patterns. Upon this, two series 
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of sizes or size norms will be suggested, one 
for boys and one for girls, grading up from 
the smaller to the larger and corresponding 
to the years 4 to 14. These will be avail- 
able for use by any standardizing agency 
interested as the basis for the standardiza- 
tion of sizes of children’s garments and 
patterns. 

As a first step in this direction, the Ameri- 
can Standards Association has started the 
procedure it regularly follows for develop- 
ing an American Standard, in this case to 
be based upon the results obtained from the 
study. Under the sponsorship of the 
American Home Economics Association, a 
conference of manufacturers, distributors, 
and consumers was called on September 16, 
1937, at the headquarters of the American 
Standards Association in New York City 
to organize a sectional committee and to 
discuss the proposed statistical analysis of 
the data so that it will fulfill the needs of 
all interested groups. 

The lack of uniformity in dimensions of 
children’s garments carrying the same size 
designation and the lack of relationship 
between the dimensions of garments and the 
dimensions of the children whom they are 
supposed to fit, have been deplored for 
many years by mothers and others inter- 
ested in children’s clothing. 

Retailers have also become concerned 
with the problem not only because of the 
many garments returned as a result of 
improper sizes but also because it makes 
possible the unfair practice of skimping on 
the size of garments in order to meet com- 
petitive prices. Stores have no way of 
knowing the actual measurements of the 
garments that will be delivered to them; 
and since no scientific studies have ever 
been made of the dimensions needed for 
garment and pattern sizes, there are no 
standards upon which they can base com- 
plaints. 

The project, therefore, will be a contribu- 
tion of home economics not only to the solu- 
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tion of a consumer’s problem but also one 
important to everyone along the line, from 
manufacturer to user. 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR HEALTH 
LOUISE STRACHAN 


The lusty town crier on 1937’s Christmas 
seal brings a twofold message. One is full 
of cheer: that ancient enemy of the human 
race is being slowly but steadily routed; 
the other is an appeal for “a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull all together” to 
complete the overthrow of this plague of 
mankind. 

It is easy to relax vigilance when the 
tide of battle has turned against the enemy. 
Yet a careful reconnaissance reveals that 
the sector where youth stands is still hard 
pressed; tuberculosis is still killing more 
young people between the ages of 15 and 25 
than any other disease. 

Heroic tales there are aplenty about the 
struggles of youth with its arch foe. 
Tuberculin testing and X-raying have now 
taken their place as accepted routine pro- 
cedures in the health examination of 
college students in our leading colleges and 
universities, but there are still far too many 
of our young people without this protec- 
tion. The case of a young woman whose 
condition went unrecognized until tubercu- 
losis had reached an advanced stage has so 
aroused the members of her college sorority 
that they have undertaken an educational 
campaign among their own chapters to 
instruct them in the newer knowledge of 
the prevention and control of tuberculosis. 
After fourteen years of struggle against 
the disease this brave fighter writes: 


Life ahead does not look encouraging but the 
years in retrospect are darker still. I have never, 
however, abandoned the thought that I may still 
be well enough to be useful in some small way. .. . 
Most of the history in my case can be blotted from 
the pages of those who now take the cure because of 
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the ever increasing vigilance of the medical profes- 
sion and the support of an informed public. These 
measures are economy not only in money, but econ- 
omy in lives that have too many times heretofore 
been needlessly wasted. The medical profession 
must continue to rescue unceasingly the young 
people threatened with destruction and an increas- 
ingly educated public must continue to cooperate 
with the medical profession for the battle is only 


well begun. 


Such a waste of young life is costly and 
unnecessary. That is why the call comes 
each year to buy Christmas seals. One of 
the activities promoted by the National 
Tuberculosis Association and its affiliated 
groups is the development of tuberculosis 
work in colleges. This activity is carried 
on in co-operation with the American 
Student Health Association and _ its 
branches all over the country. The 
National Tuberculosis Association helped 
to organize and carry through the First 
National Conference on College Hygiene in 
1931, which, among other things, made 
specific recommendations for the preven- 
tion and control of tuberculosis in colleges. 
The Second National Conference held in 
December 1936 carried forward the work 
of the first conference and, in the light of 
studies made in the interim between the 
two conferences, was able to define more 
clearly and sharply the varied college 
problems identified with tuberculosis. 

In similar fashion, the work is going 
forward in high schools. Tuberculosis 
associations, health departments, sanatoria, 
and parent-teacher organizations are work- 
ing in many states with school health 
committees to develop adequate programs 
for high school students. They include 
tuberculin testing, X-raying of positive 
reactors, and classroom instruction in 
tuberculosis as a communicable disease. 

No one group can ever conquer a foe like 
tuberculosis. The knowledge that this 
disease is preventable and curable, that 
modern weapons now available can eradi- 
cate the disease if only they are used, should 
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arouse every citizen and every organized 
group concerned with the welfare of its 
community to pull together and achieve 
the goal that is indeed in sight but still 
afar off. 


AMERICAN DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


KATHARINE MCFARLAND ANSLEY 


The annual meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association held in Richmond from 
October 18 to 21 quite came up to standards 
previously set, both academically and in its 
extracurricular activities. 

This was the first time that the Associa- 
tion had gone south, and not only Vir- 
ginia but all the southern states were on 
their toes that southern hospitality, with 
every gracious gesture that that implies, 
should obtain. Every advantage was taken 
of the exceptional local possibilities for trips 
to historic spots; southern cooking was 
featured in the menus at special meals. 
The special entertainments also were fla- 
vored and favored with a southern accent. 
One evening a delightful concert was given 
by John Powell, a native of Richmond and a 
pianist and composer of note; another eve- 
ning was devoted to southern folklore, with 
Annabel Morris Buchanan as interpreter. 

Two proponents of the art of gracious 
living were on the program. Marjorie 
Hillis, who has told how to “Live Alone 
and Like It” and have “Orchids on Your 
Budget,”’ and John Temple Graves, south- 
ern columnist. Miss Hillis spoke at a 
luncheon meeting, after the gay and 
sprightly manner of her books. Mr. Graves 
was the banquet speaker and discussed 
very amusingly certain of those qualities 
usually attributed to the South which are 
greatly needed in these days of “aspirin 
and amytal.” 

General meetings greatly stressed sub- 
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jects with economic and social aspects, as 
evidenced by such papers as: “Economic 
Security and Public Health” by Lavinia 
Engle, “Sources of New Vitality for the 
People” by Dr. Howard Odum, “The Soil, 
Nutrition, and Human Welfare in the Ten- 
nessee Valley” by Dr. David E. Lilienthal, 
“The More Abundant Diet” by Dr. James 
S. McLester, “‘The Dietitian in Emergency 
Programs” by M. Faith McAuley. 

The dietitians are always greatly inter- 
ested in the new developments in nutrition 
and were brought up to date on food allergy 
by Dr. W. T. Vaughan, on present-day 
points of view in nutrition by Dr. E. V. 
McCollum, and on pellagra by a symposium, 
the speakers in which were Dr. S. W. 
Sebrell, Dr. Tom Spres, Dr. D. T. Smith, 
and Dr. W. J. Dann. 

Another ever-present interest of members 
of the American Dietetic Association is 
training for their field. While this is the 
particular concern of the professional edu- 
cation section, the subject came to the sur- 
face in many connections. The kind and 
quality of training in college, during the 
“fifth year,” and “‘in service,” while not new 
problems, are all of great interest to the 
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professionally-minded dietitian, as are the 
placement of and vocational opportunities 
for well-trained persons. All of these 
aspects are receiving serious consideration 
by the Association. 

Margaret Edwards, who acted as pro- 
gram chairman, was receiving well-earned 
congratulations on every hand for providing 
a program satisfying from an aesthetic, 
educational, social, and gastronomic point 
of view! 

This year for the first time the house of 
delegates was in session. This is a new 
governing body made up of representatives 
of state dietetic associations. The growth 
in membership is responsible for the initia- 
tion of this plan to give affiliated state 
associations, and through them the gen- 
eral membership, a larger place in shaping 
the policies of the Association. The new 
president is Lenna F. Cooper, Montefiore 
Hospital, East Green Road, Bronx, New 
York City; the president-elect (to take 
office in October 1938), Anna M. Tracy, 
Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee. The Association voted to meet 
in Milwaukee in 1938 and in California in 
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EDITORIAL 


AWARDS FOR RESEARCH ON THE 
NUTRITIVE VALUE OF MILK 


An editorial in the June JOURNAL an- 
nounced that the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was one of several 
scientific organizations to whom the Borden 
Company, large milk distributors in and 
near New York City, had offered five an- 
nual awards of $1000 each for meritorious 
research on milk and milk products, and 
that in the case of the Association the 
research was to be in the field of applied 
nutrition. On accepting the offer, the 
executive committee appointed a special 
committee with Dr. Julia Outhouse as 
chairman, both to consider rules and regu- 
lations governing the award and to make 
the award. The report which the commit- 
tee presented to the executive committee 
gave so excellent a presentation of the 
subject that Dr. Outhouse was asked to 
read it at the business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, and the full text was included in 
the September Bulletin. 

The recommendations of the committee 
show what careful thought they had given 
to their task: 


1. That, in making the Borden Award, preference 
be given to research by home economists who are 
members of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

2. That, in order to encourage work on human 
beings, preference be given to papers dealing with 
the feeding of dairy products to human subjects. 

3. That, in case no research report is found de- 
serving the award on the above basis, consideration 
be given to research on laboratory animals that has 
a direct bearing on problems of human nutrition. 

4. That the committee have until December 31, 
1937, to make the award for 1937, but that the sub- 
sequent awards be announced at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association. 


5. That the award be made on research either 
published or in manuscript form already accepted 
for publication. 

6. That the award for 1937 cover material pub- 
lished during the five (or ten) years preceding 
January 1, 1936; that the 1938 award cover mate- 
rial published in the interval between January 1, 
1936, and the time of the 1938 annual meeting. 

7. That the material on which the award is based 
be obtained (a) by searching both scientific and 
abstract journals and (b) by placing in the Journal 
a statement announcing the terms of the award and 
inviting members of the Association to submit 
material worthy of consideration for the award. 

8. That material reviewed one year, but not 
selected for that year’s award, be retained for con- 
sideration the following year. 

9. That some system be provided for changing a 
portion of the personnel of the committee from 
year to year, possibly one member being changed 
each year, but that this not be put into effect until 
after the second year. 

10. That, in the event that a committee member 
becomes eligible for the award, she become inactive 
as far as the decisions for that year are concerned, 
but resume her duties for the following year. 

11. That membership on the committee include 
representation from both land-grant and non-land- 
grant institutions. 


The JourRNAL calls special attention to 
the seventh recommendation and supple- 
ments it with the fact that the name and 
address of the chairman of the committee 
are Dr. Julia Outhouse, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. 


FAIR TRADE PRACTICE IN THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


One of the significant developments in 
connection with informative labeling is the 
recent activity of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in regard to the identification of 
yarns, fabrics, and other commodities made 
wholly or partly of rayon. This was prob- 
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ably hastened if not inspired by the action 
of consumer groups, notably that taken by 
the New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in October 1936. The resolution 
then passed by the Federation is given on 
page 466 of the September JouRNAL and is 
followed by the text of a similar resolution 
passed by the American Home Economics 
Association at Kansas City in June 1937. 

On September 16, the Commission called 
the first conference on this matter “for the 
purposes of formulating trade practice rules, 
subject to Commission approval, for prop- 
erly designating and describing such yarns 
or fibers to the end that the purchasing and 
consuming public may be protected from 
confusion and misunderstanding and that 
fair and ethical competition in the manu- 
facture, sale and distribution of textile 
commodities made of material containing 
such yarns in whole or in part, may be 
promoted and more firmly established on 
sound constructive principles.” 

At this conference, members of the indus- 
try unexpectedly introduced a set of rules 
which had been prepared in accordance with 
the desires of one group within the industry 
and which were not in accord with con- 
sumers’ ideas of fiber identification. These 
have been reported fully in such trade 
papers as the Daily News Record (see issue 
of September 17, 1937). The discussion at 
the conference is said to have waxed very 
warm indeed, and the Commission imme- 
diately issued a release announcing that 
these rules were not acceptable to the Com- 
mission and clarifying a misunderstanding 
which arose at the conference in regard to 
the Commission’s position on trade practice 
rules for the rayon industry. The principal 
point at issue was whether the word 
“rayon” should be used generically to desig- 
nate all the usual synthetic fibers or whether 
certain ones should be designated only by 
their trade names. 

In accordance with the resolution passed 
at the Kansas City meeting, the Association 
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wrote to the Federal Trade Commission on 
September 24 expressing its belief that the 
Commission in upholding its position on 
rayon nomenclature and working for correct 
fiber identification in such merchandise, 
was aiding the consumer to obtain accurate 
and complete information about it. 

On September 27, the Commission re- 
leased a tentative draft of its own “proposed 
trade practice rules” for the rayon industry 
and set October 8 as the date on which 
hearings would be held. The tentative 
rules were divided into two groups. Those 
in the first group are intended to prescribe 
“principles and rules of law which are con- 
sidered to be applicable not only to the pro- 
ducers of such rayon fiber but also to manu- 
facturers and finishers of fabric, yarn, 
thread, or strands containing rayon in whole 
or in part; to manufacturers therefrom of 
garments or other commodities; to the dis- 
tributors, wholesale and retail dealers; and 
to other sellers of such yarn, thread, strands, 
or fabric or garments or other articles manu- 
factured therefrom.” Titles of the rules 
in this group are: “Generic Scope of Word 
‘Rayon,’ ” “Designation of Manufacturing 
Processes,’ ‘“Trade-marks,” ‘The Terms 
‘Silk,’ ‘Pure Dye,’ ‘Wool,’ ‘Linen,’ ‘Flax,’ 
‘Cotton,’ etc.,” “Terms Relating to Types 
of Construction or Weave,” “Mixed 
Goods,” “Encouraging or Promoting the 
Use of Misleading Merchandise Methods.” 
The one rule in Group II deals with the 
“Disclosure of Proportions of Mixed 
Fibers.” 

Many representatives of retailing and 
other groups supporting the fiber identifica- 
tion movement spoke at this second con- 
ference. In general, the views expressed 
were overwhelmingly in favor of labeling 
fabrics which contain rayon with informa- 
tion regarding their fiber content. Mrs. 
Harriet Howe, representing the American 
Home Economics Association, stressed the 
need of using the word “rayon” in connec- 
tion with the labeling of all such fabrics 
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and articles made therefrom, advocating 
that a provision be made mandatory requir- 
ing that the percentage composition of 
mixed fabrics be given. She also strongly 
supported the Commission in its contention 
that the words “pure dye” should not be 
used in designating rayon fabrics but should 
be restricted to silk fabrics in accordance 
with the agreement reached under the 
trade practice conference of the Federal 
Trade Commission in 1932. 

Most of the rayon manufacturers also 
supported the Commission’s suggested 
rules, though offering various modifications. 
The only outstanding opposition came from 
the American Bemberg Corporation and 
the Celanese Corporation of America, both 
of which, from the beginning of the dis- 
cussion on rayon nomenclature some ten 
years ago, have been opposed to the use of 
the word “rayon” or any other generic 
term which would describe their products 
accurately to the consuming public. It is 
unfortunate that these companies have 
been so intent on emphasizing the trade- 
marked names of their products that they 
have been unwilling to use any additional 
descriptive words. In the case of Celanese 
it would be particularly helpful to con- 
sumers to know both that it is a rayon and 
also that it is an acetate rayon. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission finally promulgated 
its rules on October 26, without essential 
change from the form which it issued on 
September 27 and which was considered at 
the conference on October 8. 

Although technically the rules went into 
effect at once, practically the Commis- 
sion will be almost obliged to allow manu- 
facturers and dealers a little time to adjust 
their stocks to the new regulations. In 
other words, consumers should not expect 
that retail stores can immediately give the 
required information in final form. 

Comments on the final rules from the 
consumer point of view will be found on 
pages 26 and 27 of the American Home 
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Economics Association’s Consumer Edu- 
cation Newsletter for October 1937. 
Readers interested in this subject can 
obtain from the Federal Trade Commission 
copies of its September 17 and 27 and Octo- 
ber 26 releases. The September and Octo- 
ber issues of Women’s Wear Daily, Daily 
News Record, and similar trade papers will 
also be helpful in giving a clear picture of 
this very timely and important develop- 
ment in a matter of keen interest to home 


economists. 


The Federal Trade Commission further 
announced in September that it would 
afford similar opportunity for other textile 
industries to establish fair trade practice 
rules “to aid and assist such industries in 
bringing about proper identification and 
disclosure of fibre content in textiles in the 
interest of fair competition and consumer 
protection.” 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The convention of the A.V.A. to be held 
in Baltimore, Maryland, from December 1 
to 4 will mark the close of twenty years of 
developments in vocational education aided 
by Smith-Hughes funds. Nearly 18,000 
members are now enrolled in the Associa- 
tion, whose ten divisions represent the fields 
of agriculture, commercial education, dis- 
tributive occupations, home economics, 
industrial arts and trade education, and 
civilian rehabilitation. The theme chosen 
for the convention is “Vocational Education 
and Progress—American Style.” 

The home economics features of the pro- 
gram are in charge of Ruth Freegard, 
Michigan state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics and also home economics vice- 
president of the A.V.A. Working closely 
with her are the Maryland home econo- 
mists, led by Elisabeth Amery, state super- 
visor of home economics, and Mary Faulk- 
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ner, supervisor of home economics in the 
Baltimore schools. At the first joint meet- 
ing of all sections, Dr. Druzilla Kent will 
speak for home economics on the topic 
“The Contributions of Family Life Educa- 
tion to Social Welfare in Our Democracy.” 
Following this will be four half-day meet- 
ings of the home economics section. 
Thursday afternoon the convention theme 
will be interpreted in “Education for Better 
Farm Life” by Dr. Clarence Poe, in ““Com- 
munity Planning in Portland” by Frederick 
G. Leasure, and in “Effective Relationships 
for Progress in American Education” by 
Bess Goodykoontz. On Friday morning, 
an address by Edna P. Amidon on the cen- 
tral theme of the convention will precede 
the meetings of four discussion groups, each 
of which will be followed by a five-minute 
summary. These group discussions, will be 
devoted, respectively, to home economics in 
related occupations, in special education, 
and for out-of-school youth and to “Home- 
making Experiences for College Students.” 
Friday afternoon will be featured by a 
paper on “Two New Developments in 
Family Life Education” by Flora Thurston 
and one on “Progress in the Consumer- 
Retailer Relations Council” by Mrs. Har- 
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riet Howe. On Saturday morning, Dr. Day 
Monroe will speak on “The National Study 
of Consumer Purchases,” and Gladys 
Gallup will take up “Housing Studies 
Pertinent to Homemaking”; each address 
will be followed by a discussion on the 
implications for teaching. 

A planning committee on programs of 
work for home economics in the A.V.A. is 
continuing the work jointly undertaken by 
this section and by the Association of State 
Supervisors of Home Economics on “‘A For- 
ward-Looking Program in Home Economics 
Education.” Significant contributions to 
thinking and planning for vocational home 
economics are expected from the con- 
vention. 

Maryland has organized her home eco- 
nomics forces to add to the comfort and 
enjoyment both for the meetings and the 
“extracurricular” activities. The Mary- 
land Home Economics Association will 
serve as hostess at a luncheon on Saturday, 
December 4. The annual banquet of the 
A.V.A. is scheduled for the evening of 
December 2 at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
Reservations at $2.25 a cover should be sent 
to Miss Mary Faulkner, 3 East 25th Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


RESEARCH 


LIVING ROOMS OF LOW-INCOME FARM FAMILIES OF MISSISSIPPI 


DOROTHY DICKINS 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, State College, Mississippi 


AYAIN 1935, a study was made of the 
K{4 manner of living of white and 
negro families on two contrast- 
ing soil areas in Oktibbeha, 
Winston, and Noxubee Counties, Missis- 
sippi (1). The living rooms of the families 
in this study were scored with Chapin’s 
Social Status Scale, which measures the 
socio-economic status of a family by the 
material objects in the living room (2). 
Chapin’s scale, however, included items 
which few of the families with supposedly 
high social status possessed. In view of 
this fact, it was decided to revise his scale 
to make it more representative of conditions 
among rural families of Mississippi.' 

The present paper reports the use of the 
revised scale on the living rooms of the 281 
families in the Oktibbeha, Winston, and 
Noxubee County study who had spent $500 
or less on family living during 1934. Of 
these 281 families, 136, or 48 per cent, were 
white and 145, or 52 per cent, were negro. 
Although this discussion is limited to 
families within this expenditure range, it 
includes the majority of those whose living 
rooms were scored by the revised scale. 

The living room as defined by Chapin and 
used by the writer means the room which 
serves as the gathering place of the family, 
the place where the children study, the 
father reads, the mother does her darning, 


1In revising the scale the writer consulted with 
Dr. Chapin and Ann Jordan, household manage- 
ment specialist of the Mississippi Extension Service. 


where the fire is found in the wintertime. 
In 91 per cent of the cases in this study, it 
served also as a bedroom, usually the home- 
maker’s bedroom. In 2 per cent of the 
cases it was kitchen as well as bedroom and 
living room. 

The items included in the scale and the 
maximum score to be assigned to each were 
as follows: 


Part I. Equipment 


6 
2. Large rug or 2 or more small rugs........ 8 
3. One small rug. . 2 
4. Windows with drapes, each window. sielicn 2 
5. Windows with shades or sash curtains, each 
7. Acetylene or electric lights............... 8 
9. Kerosene lamps, less than 2 in the room.. —2 
12. Bookcase with books* 
8 
4 
16. Monthly magazines*............... each 8 
4 
18. Piano, radio, or phonograph,1........... 8 
tah 12 
Part II. Condition 
19. Cleanliness of room and furnishings 
—2 
c. Spotless and dustless................. 2 
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20. Orderliness of room and furnishings 
a. Articles strewn about in disorder...... —2 
b. Articles in place or in usable order... . . 2 
21. Condition of repair of articles and furnish- 
ings 
a. Broken, scratched, frayed, or torn..... —4 
b. Articles or furnishings patched up...... —2 
c. Articles or furnishings in good repair and 
2 
22. General impression of good taste 
a. Bizarre, clashing, inharmonious, or 
b. Drab, monotonous, neutral, inoffensive.. —2 
c. Attractive in a positive way, harmo- 
nious, quiet, and restful.............. 2 


* To be recorded even if found in another room 
than the living room. 


Besides this list of items and blank spaces 
for scores, the record sheet provided blanks 
in which to write the name and composi- 
tion of the family, including the age and 
sex of the children and of other persons 
(not servants) living in the home. Space 
was also given for answering the question: 
“For what other purpose or purposes than 
as a living room is the room used?” Direc- 
tions for using the record sheets explained 
how some of the points were to be observed 
and reported on. 

It was found that the use of the revised 
scale gave somewhat different results from 
the original Chapin one. In the lower 
expenditure ranges, the revised scale gave 
lower ratings. As family expenditures 
increased somewhat, results with the two 
scales were more nearly alike until, in 
the highest ranges, the revised score gave 
higher ratings. For example, the living 
rooms of ten white families spending from 
$1,250 to $1,500 averaged 161 points with 
the revised scale and 144 points with the 
original scale. 

The living rooms of the families in this 
study varied considerably. Those of the 
white families scored from —16 to 112, 
with an average of 39; those of the negro 
families, from —16 to 62, with an average 
of 11. The living rooms of 74 per cent of 
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the white families and 91 per cent of the 
negro families scored less than 50. Accord- 
ing to Chapin, families with living rooms 
scoring from 0 to 24 points belong in the 
destitute class and those with living rooms 
scoring from 25 to 49 in the relief-case class 
(3). These classifications were not con- 
sidered applicable to the Mississippi study, 
the data from which seemed to indicate 
four socio-economic classes. These were 
designated as follows: destitute, or those 
with scores of 15 or under; relief case, with 
scores of from 16 to 30; farm laborer, with 
scores of from 31 to 60; and low-class farm 
operator, with scores of from 61 to 100. 
White families appeared in all four classes; 
negro families, only in the first three. 

The living rooms of the families coming 
under the classification of destitute had 
practically none of the equipment listed 
in the scale. Tables and armchairs were 
present in some cases. The articles in the 
rooms were often spotted and stained. 
Broken chairs and chairs without bottoms 
were quite common. 

The living rooms of the relief-case fami- 
lies as a rule presented somewhat better 
appearance than those of the destitute. 
They usually contained a table and an 
armchair or two. Some of these families 
had sash curtains at their windows. A few 
subscribed to the county paper. 

In the living room of the farm-laborer 
families were found, as a rule, a table, an 
armchair or two, sash curtains or drapes, 
and a paper or magazine. The articles 
in the living rooms of these families were 
often in good repair. Many of the rooms, 
though drab in appearance, were quite neat. 

The living rooms of the low-class farm 
operators usually had a table, two or more 
armchairs, two periodicals, sash curtains 
or drapes, a rug (generally a small one), and 
one musical instrument. The condition 
of the equipment in these rooms was as a 
rule good. In fact, a number of the living 
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rooms of the families in this group were 
attractive in appearance. 

What were some of the factors asso- 
ciated with the socio-economic class in 
which the family was placed? The amount 
of cash spent for family living was perhaps 
one of the most important. As may be 
noted in table 1, as cash expenditures 
increased, the proportion of families classi- 
fied as farm laborers and low-class farm 
operators increased and those classified as 
destitute and relief cases decreased. No 
white family with a cash expenditure of 
$100 or under fell into the classification of 
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Tables 2 and 3 indicate in what respects 
the living rooms of these families changed 
with an increase in the amount available 
for spending. The equipment in these 
rooms increased, the condition of the arti- 
cles improved, and the living room was used 
for fewer purposes. Many more of the 
living rooms of families with cash expendi- 
tures of from $251 to $500 had rugs, drapes, 
tables, armchairs, books, periodicals, and 
musical instruments than those of families 
spending $100 or under. Indeed, the living 
rooms of the families of the lowest-spending 
groups were almost devoid of such articles. 


TABLE 1 
Classification of families at different levels of expenditure according to scores of their living rooms 


ANNUAL CASH EXPENDITURE 
LIVING ROOM SCORE AND CLASSIFICATION White families | Negro families 

$100 or $101 to $251 to $100 or | gion to | $251 to 

under $250 $500 under | $250 | $500 

mo. | mo. | mo. | | mo. | mo. | mo. | 

0 to 15, destitute............ 8 | 42/16/21) 0| 0} 33 | 77|52|62| 22 
16 to 30, relief 6 | 32 | 23 | 30] 6/ 15 6 | 14 | 24 | 29 5 | 28 
31 to 60, farm laborer................ | 5 | 26 | 30 | 39/17; 43; 4) 9| 8| 8| 44 
61 to 100, low-class farm operator 0 7| 9 16 | 40 | 0; 0) 0; 0) 1| 6 
101 or over 0 1} 1} 1; 2] O 
19 |100 | 7 100 | 40 |100 43 | 84 |100 18 |100 


low-class farm operator, while 40 per cent 
of the white families with cash expenditures 
of from $251 to $500 fell into this class. 
There was not so close relation between the 
living-room scores and cash expenditures 
in the case of negro families as of white, 
the coefficient of correlation of living-room 
scores and cash expenditures of white 
families being +0.68 and that of negro 
families +0.44. The difference may be due 
to the fact that there were too few negro 
families spending from $251 to $500 to be 
representative. Only 12 per cent of the 


negro families had cash expenditures of 
from $251 to $500, while 30 per cent of the 
white families had such expenditures. 


Armchairs and tables were the equipment 
most frequently reported in the living rooms 
of these very low-spending families. Some 
of the items listed in the scale were found 
in the living rooms of very few families 
even in the $251 to $500 expenditure group; 
among these were finished floors, acetylene 
or electric lights, mantle lamps, and 
telephones. 

It is interesting to compare these records 
with cards filled out in 1935 by 112 leaders 
of agricultural extension home management 
clubs in Mississippi. From the latter, it 
was found that 59 per cent of the living 
rooms had finished floors, 83 per cent had a 
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large rug or two small rugs, 84 per cent had 
windows with drapes, 40 per cent had a 
mantle lamp, 95 per cent had a table, 95 
per cent had one or more armchairs, and 87 
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six per cent of the living rooms contained a 
piano, radio, or phonograph; 28 per cent 
had a telephone; 24 per cent had acetylene 
or electric lights; and 18 per cent had a 


TABLE 2 
Equipment and condition of living rooms of families at different levels of expenditure 


ANNUAL CASH EXPENDITURE 


ITEMS REPORTED White families Negro families 
$100 or | $101 to | $251 to | $100 or | $101 to | $251 to 
under $250 | $500 under $250 $500 
no. | | mo. | | mo. | | mo. | | mo. | 267 | mo, | 
Equipment | 
Large rug or two small rugs.............| 1} 5 | 1} 2) 4] S| 4] 2 
Windows with drapes.................. 3 | 16 | 25 | 33 | 23 | 58; 7/16/19] 8| 44 
Acetylene or electric lights............... 0} 0} O} 1; 3/ O} O| O 
| 8 | 42 | 37 | 48 | 32 | 80/ 15 | 35 | 34) 40) 33 
4/21 1); 2] S| 6] 6] 33 
One or more armchairs................. 15 | 79 | 61 | 79 | 37 | 93 | 14 | 33 | 40 | 48 | 9] 5O 
6 | 32 | 38 | 49 | 22/55; 2; 5} S| 6] 4] 32 
11/21 | 27 | 24; 60; 6; 7] 1] 6 
Monthly magazine. . 4/21 | 20; 50; 7} 6} O 
Piano, radio, or phonograph ....| 2} 11] 14]18]12} 30] 2] S| 6] 7] 28 
Condition 

Cleanliness | 

Spotted or stained 10 | 53 | 18 | 23 | 13 | 20} 47 | 28 | 33 | 

7; 18) 9 | 21 | 22| 1] 6 

Spotless and dustless................. 4/21 | 45 | 58 31 | 77 | 19 | 44] 40 48 | 15 | 83 

Articles in disorder................... 4/21 11/14] 5/13] 14| 33| 14|17| 

Articles in usable order.......... 15 | 79 | 66 | 86 | 35 | 87 | 29 | 67 | 70 | 83 | 18 |100 
Repair | 

Broken, scratched 7| 37/14] 18| 3) 8 | 16| 37 | 19| 23 11 

bends | 5 | 26 | 13 | 17 | 15 | 13 | 30| 29/35) 1] 6 

Good condition..................... | 7 | 37 | 530) 65 | 31 | 77 | 14 | 33 | 36 | 42 | 15 | 83 
Taste 

3} 14/18} 8] 11] 26) 14/17] 0O 

14 | 73 | 31 | 40 | 18 | 44| 22] 51 | 49 | 8 | 44 

2| 11 | 32 | 42 | 19 | 48 | 10 | 23 | 21 | 25 | 10| 56 


* In most instances a local service costing $4 a year. 


per cent had books. 


Seventy-two per cent 


of these families subscribed to a county 
paper, 84 per cent to a daily paper, and 94 
per cent to monthly magazines. Eighty- 


closet. In other words, many more of the 
extension group had living rooms which 
scored relatively high than did families in 
the present study. The homemakers in 


| 
| 
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the extension group not only had more 
training in household management than 
did those of the present study but undoubt- 
edly had more cash to spend for improving 
their living rooms. Only five of the white 
families and four of the negro families in 
the present study included members of 
agricultural extension clubs. 

Figures for the second group of items in 
table 2 show that as the spendable income 
of the family increased, the condition of 
the articles in the living room likewise 
improved. It may be noted in passing that 
this part of the revised scale was identical 
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neat and orderly. However, in only half 
of these rooms did the articles present ex- 
press taste and individuality. Indeed, the 
typical living room was drab in appearance 
or made no impression of individuality one 
way or the other. 

The living rooms of 21 per cent of the 
white families and 44 per cent of the negro 
families spending $100 and under were 
spotless and dustless. These figures seem 
to bear out the statement commonly heard 
that very low-income white families are 
less thrifty and more shiftless than very 
low-income negro families. 


TABLE 3 
Pur poses for which living room is used by families on different levels of expenditure 


ANNUAL CASH EXPENDITURE 
PURPOSE OTHER THAN AS LIVING ROOM White families | Negro families ; 
$100 or | $101 to | $251 to | $100 or | $101 to | $251 to 
under $250 $500 under $250 $500 
wo. | mo. | | wo. | | mo. | 267 | | | mo. | 
18 | 9 70 | 91 | 29 | 73 36 | 84 79 | 94 | 17 | 98 
As bedroom, dining room, and kitchen..... 0; 0; 0; 0} 4 | 1] 1] 0 
19 |100 | 77 |100 40 |100 | 43 ‘100 | 84 100 | 18 100 


with Part II of the original Chapin scale. 
There is, of course, a relation between cash 
expenditures and such factors as formal 
education, make-up of family, and type of 
farm tenure (see table 4), the families in 
the higher-spending groups including mem- 
bers with more schooling, more older sons 
and daughters, and more owners. Thus, 
it may not be entirely due to the increase 
in spendable income that the condition of 
the articles in the living rooms improved 
as the cash expenditures increased. 

As the expenditure increased, the propor- 
tion of orderly living rooms increased. 
About three fourths of the living rooms 
of the group spending $251 to $500 were 


According to table 3, a third result of an 
increase in cash expenditures on the living 
room is that it serves a decreased number of 
purposes. Thus, 95 per cent of the white 
families spending $100 and under used 
their living room as a bedroom, while only 
73 per cent of the white families spending 
from $251 to $500 did so. Four negro 
families spending $100 or under lived in one- 
room houses or slept, ate, and lived in one 
room, while no negro family spending from 
$251 to $500 did so. In this study, even 
the families with largest expenditures had 
little cash to spend; consequently, this 
tendency was not so marked as it would 
have been had families with more spending 


J 
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power been included. Sixty-nine per cent 
of the leaders of home management clubs 
previously referred to used their living 
rooms for no other purpose than as a living 
room; 27 per cent used their living rooms as 
a bedroom; and 4 per cent, as a dining room. 

Among other factors considered in con- 
nection with the living-room score were the 
schooling which the family had received, 
the make-up of the family, and the form of 
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mar school 1, no schooling 0. No family 
among those here studied scored over 4.5. 
The farm-laborer class and low-class farm 
operator had more formal education than 
did families classified as destitute and relief 
cases. In the case of white families in 
which the adult members scored less than 
one point in formal education, the living 
room scored on the average only 19 and in 
the case of negroes with the same educa- 


TABLE 4 
Distribution of families of different educational accomplishment, number and age of members, and character 
of farm tenure among classifications according to living-room scores 


CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO LIVING-ROOM SCORE 
White families Negro families 
eee 1 to 100 61 to 100 
0 to 15 | 16 to 30| 31 to 60| Low- 101 or 0 to 15 | 16 to 30| 31 to 60| Low- 
Desti Relief | Farm class Desti- | Relief | Farm class 
tute case | laborer | farm om tute case | laborer | farm 
operator operator 
per per per per per per per per per 
no. cent) no. | cent) mo. | cent) no. cent) mo. | cent) mo. cent) mo. cent) no. | cent) no. | cent 
Average Education Score 
11— Of —| 0] — 19 66; 6 21) 4 13,0) 0 
14) 31) 15) 33) 12) 27} 3) 7| 1 | 2 | 64) 62) 24) 23) 15) 14,1) 1 
8} 15} 13) 24) 23) 41) 10) 18) 1 | 6) 55); 4) 36, 1) 9'0)0 
6 21) 15) 52) 8} O— 11-4 — 
Number and Age of Members 
11-0; 8 73) 2) 18 1) 9 0 
With children under 14 years. .| 13) 25) 12) 24) 19) 37) 14, 0 | | 32) 73; 20) 3) 7,0/0 
With children over 14 years....| 10) 16; 16) 25) 25) 39) 11) 17; 2 | 3 | 42) 55) 21) 27) 13) 17) 1/| 1 
1; 8 3) 23) 5S} 38) 4) 7| 3) 23) 3) 23}0/0 
Tenure 
11} 12) 16) 42) 45) 22) 24) 2 | 2 | 11) 31) 13) 37) 10) 29) 1 | 3 
3} 15} 10} 50} 30) 1) 5} 0 31} 60) 12) 23) 9) 
10} 42) 9} 39) 4) 18) O| 0 | O| 47) 81 10) 17; 1); 


tenure under which it farmed. Data on 
these are given in table 4. 

The rating for educational accomplish- 
ments was made according to the scale 
given in Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin, No. 148, page 30. The 
items and scores were as follows: college 
attendance 5, graduation from high school 
4, attendance at high school 3, graduation 
from eighth grade 2, attendance at gram- 


tion only 7; while the living rooms of white 
families with an educational score of from 
1 to 1.99 rated 29 and those of negroes with 
the same educational score 12. Formal 
education often awakens the desire to make 
improvements in one’s surroundings and 
also makes one willing to work for such 
improvements. Schoolroom instruction 
frequently includes information concerning 
the way in which improvements can be 
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made with little cost, as well as the im- 
portance of making such improvements. 
The make-up of the family had to do 
with the number and age of the members. 
The average number of members was 4.9 
for white and 5.1 for negro families. As 
may be seen from table 4, fewer families 
with children over 14 years of age and 
families consisting of older couples without 
children or whose children had left home 
were classified as destitute or relief cases. 
This may be explained in several ways. 
In the first place, the older farm family is 
better established and has had more 
opportunity to acquire living-room equip- 
ment. The older families include more 
owner families. Families with grown chil- 
dren have more earning members than those 
with young children, also more members 
to assist in housekeeping. Large families 
with a number of young children made 
especially low living-room scores. This is 
doubtless because the homemakers in such 
families have little time to give to the care 
of the living room and because young 
children occasion dirt and disorder. Higher 
living-room scores were found among fami- 
lies consisting of from 2.1 to 6 members 
than among either larger or smaller families. 
Types of farm tenure here recognized 
included owner, tenant, and cropper. Table 
4 shows that in general the living rooms of 
owners scored higher than those of tenants 
and croppers, though the scores for many 
owner living rooms brought them into the 
relief or even the destitute classification. 
Only one white tenant family and no negro 
tenant family had a living-room score of 
61 or over or sufficient to place it in the 
classification of low-class farm operator. 
The scores for the majority of white tenants 
placed them in the “relief-case”’ classifica- 
tion, and those for negro tenants placed 
60 per cent of the latter in the destitute 
classification. Of white croppers, 42 per 


cent were classified as destitute, and of 
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negro croppers, 81 per cent. Such figures 
indicate that there is without doubt a 
relation between the type of farm tenure 
and the kind of living room a family has. 
Perhaps the lower scores for tenants and 
croppers are due in part to the fact that 
there is less desire to improve the living 
room in a house which one does not own. 
Then, too, with the frequent moving which 
non-owner families, and especially cropper 
families, are generally subjected to, it does 
not seem worth while to buy any furniture 
or furnishings except the most essential; 
and, as one tenant put it, “even these are 
soon shaken to pieces.” 

If the families selected for the study had 
been ones with greater cash expenditures 
for family living, higher scores for the 
living rooms would undoubtedly have 
resulted. Studies of farm families spending 
more than $500 a year for family living 
would probably indicate that there should 
be three classifications of farm families in 
addition to the four here considered—the 
middle-class farm operator, the high-class 
farm operator, and the planter. 

Summary. The study here reported is 
based on the use of a scale for scoring the 
socio-economic status of farm families which 
is a modification of Chapin’s Social Status 
Scale for urban families. The scale was 
applied to 136 white and 145 negro families 
in Mississippi, all of them with annual cash 
expenditures of not more than $500. The 
scale was based on the equipment and 
condition of the family living room, and 
the families studied were classified accord- 
ing to the scores obtained as follows: up to 
15, destitute; 16 to 30, relief case; 31 to 60, 
farm laborer; 61 to 100, low-class farm 
operator. Only two families, both white, 
scored over 100. No negro family was 
found in the highest of the four classes. 
The data suggest that the socio-economic 
class to which the living-room scores as- 
signed a family depended on the amount 
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of cash expenditures for family living, on REFERENCES 
the formal education of the adult members, 
on the number and age of the members of 1. Dickens, Dororny. Family Living on Poorer 


the family, and on the type of farm tenure and Better Soils. Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
(owner, tenant, or cropper). The scores No. 320 (1937). 

for families with greater expenditures,more 2. Cuapin, F. Stuart. The Measurement of Social 
schooling, older members, and farm owner- Status. University of Minnesota Press, 1933, 
ship more often fell into the higher classi- pp. 6-7. 

fications. 3. Ibid., p. 5. 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


This study gives a simple method of using the equipment and condition of the living room 
as a means of measuring the socio-economic status of the farm family. It indicates that such 
status may be raised by increasing the cash available for family living, by increasing the 
amount of schooling, and by making ownership of land more easily attainable. 
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Nutrition. Final Report of the League of Na- 
tions Mixed Commitiece on the Relation of 
Nutrition to Health, Agriculture and Economic 
Policy. Ser. L.o.N.P. 1937, II. A. 10. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1937, 327 pp., $2. 

This final report represents the deliberations 
of the Mixed Committee on Nutrition of the 
League of Nations since its establishment in 
1935. The personnel of the Committee con- 
sisted of persons eminent in economics, agricul- 
ture, nutrition, and administration, represent- 
ing many of the nations of Europe, certain 
dominions of the United Kingdom, and the 
United States of America; it included repre- 
sentatives of the League’s Advisory Committee 
on Social Questions, the International Labour 
Office, and the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. Three sessions were held under the 
chairmanship of Lord Astor. 

Part I. An introductory chapter recounts 
the activities of the Committee in earlier 
sessions and delineates the subjects with which 
it was concerned. Other chapters deal with: 
a century of progress in nutrition and public 
health; summary and conclusions concerning 
methods of improving nutrition, recognition of 
nutrition as a national problem, the work of 
national nutrition committees, education, in- 
come level and distribution, social provision, 
school meals, dietary policies, the adaptation of 
agriculture, food supplies and food prices, 
future work of the League of Nations in nutri- 
tion, and recommendations put forward by the 
Mixed Committee on the Problem of Nutrition 
in its Interim Report. 

Part 2 consists of 32 pages devoted to an 
exposition of nutrition and health on the basis 
of present-day knowledge of nutrition. 

Part 3 is devoted to recent trends in nutrition, 
particularly as regards consumption of various 
kinds of foods in Western countries, and the 
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factors which determine these trends; agricul- 
ture and nutrition; food prices and consump- 
tion; factors influencing food prices; the relation 
of income to nutrition; the relation of education 
to nutrition; evidence of malnutrition in certain 
countries; list of tables and diagrams. 

Following the World War, a feeling of intense 
nationalism, caused by fear of another war, led 
many nations of Europe to adopt the policy of 
subsidizing certain types of agriculture in order 
to stimulate food production in high-cost indus- 
trial areas. This practice affected prices, tend- 
ing to raise them. In order to protect prices, 
quotas and tariffs were established. But high 
prices affect consumption, especially of the 
better-class foods. At certain prices of foods, 
in relation to income of consumers, consump- 
tion falls off. With increased production of 
high-class foods, people on the lower economic 
levels in certain countries tend to subsist more 
and more upon bread and potatoes, with conse- 
quent impairment of health. Quotas and 
tariffs tend to paralyze commerce in raw mate- 
rials between European countries and areas of 
low-cost production. Reduction of export 
trade between the dominions of the United 
Kingdom and other strictly agricultural coun- 
tries and Europe impairs the purchasing power 
of the former and causes economic distress, 
which, in turn, prevents normal export trade by 
Europe in manufactured goods. This vicious 
circle is caused, in the last analysis, by fear of 
war. It is reflected in a serious situation in 
European countries not only in their economic 
relations but in the health of the peoples. 

The deliberations of well-informed and 
responsible representatives of many countries 
on these fundamental problems affecting the 
welfare of vast numbers of people make highly 
interesting reading. This report is one of the 
most important documents of recent years to 
anyone concerned with gaining an understand- 
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ing of agricultural, economic, nutritional, and 
administrative problems confronting the West- 
ern World.—E. V. McCottum, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Safely Through Childbirth. By A. J. Roney. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1937, 192 
pp., $2. 

Childbirth: Yesterday and Today. By A. J. 
Roncy. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 
1937, 192 pp., $2. 

The first of these two simply written little 
books by a New York obstetrician and gyne- 
cologist is intended as a “guide book for the 
expectant mother.” The second tells “the 
story of childbirth through the ages, to the 
present” and brings together interesting infor- 
mation about practices and superstitions in 
various times and places, ending with present 
conditions in the United States and including 
“the need for complete legal sanction of con- 
traceptive birth control and for the regulation 
of abortion” and the problem of maternal 
mortality in the United States. 


Maternal Deaths—The Ways to Prevention. 
By Iaco Gatpston. New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1937, 115 pp., cloth bound 
$0.75, paper bound $0.50. 

The secretary of the Medical Information 
Bureau of the New York Academy of Medicine 
bases this concise discussion of the problem of 
maternal mortality and its prevention on the 
results of various medical investigations, but 
presents the essential facts in a way to make 
them useful not only to physicians but also to 
other health workers and the laymen interested 
in community effort to avoid needless loss of 
mothers. The appendix describes what is 
being done in Cleveland through obstetrical 
service in hospitals and group instruction to 
expectant mothers. 


The Family in Health and in Illness. By Fior- 
ENCE BROWN SHERBON. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937, 516 
pp., $3.50. 

Based on the lectures given by the author in 
the department of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, this textbook is intended “‘to 
assist the college woman student to orient 
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herself with reference to the conservation of 
her own health and that of any family group 
for whose welfare she may become responsible.” 
To accomplish this, she has tried to “include 
the scientific information necessary to intelli- 
gent understanding of the subjects presented, 
without too much technical detail and with the 
use of a minimum of technical terms.” The 
material is set up in a way that makes the book 
convenient for reference. 


Health in Colleges. Proceedings of the Second 
National Conference on College Hygiene, 
Washington, D. C., December 28-31, 1936. 
Sponsored by the Presidents’ Committee of 
Fifty on College Hygiene, the National 
Health Council, the American Student 
Health Association. New York: National 
Tuberculosis Association, 1937, 112 pp., $1. 
This is the condensed printed report of a 

conference which was briefly described from 
the point of view of home economists on page 
174 of the March JourNnaL. Of special interest 
to them are perhaps the section on health 
teaching and the report of the nutrition com- 
mittee in the section on special problems. The 
latter includes the provisions considered neces- 
sary for the proper feeding of college students, 
suggestions for teaching general students about 
nutrition, and a brief statement regarding the 
importance of integrating nutrition with other 
health services. [Another presentation of 
some of this committee’s findings appeared in 
the September JoURNAL under the title “‘Safe- 
guarding the Nutrition of Students in Frater- 
nity and Sorority Houses.”’] 


The American Woman: The Feminine Side of a 
Masculine Civilization. By rRnest R. 
Groves. New York: Greenberg: Publisher, 
1937, 438 pp., $3. 

The changing status of women in the United 
States, traced from many sources of concrete 
information for different periods and different 
sections of the country and discussed with 
fairness but with sympathy for the American 
woman’s advance toward equality with man. 
Apparently the most complete and systematic 
presentation of the subject yet available and 
likely to prove a valuable reference book for 
students of family relationships. 
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Education in a Democracy. By Atonzo F. 
Myers and CLARENCE O. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937, 434 pp., $3. 
In this “introduction to the study of educa- 

tion,” the American school system and the 
influences affecting it are discussed, special 
emphasis is laid on the social function 
of education and the changes needed in our 
education, and recognition is given to the edu- 
cational importance of many non-school agen- 
cies. The material is set up in a way which 
the authors hope will lead to independent 
thought on the part of the student, and prob- 
lems and collateral readings are suggested at 
the end of each chapter. 


The New Elementary Home Economics. By 
Mary Lockwoop MartTHeEws. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1936, 623 pp., 
$1.50. 

In this third revision of a textbook whose 
previous edition was noted in June 1931, the 
author has not only brought the factual mate- 
rial up to date but has considered boys as well 
as girls among the probable users. 


Clothing: Selection and Care. By Mary Locx- 
woop MattHews. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1936, 407 pp., $1.60. 

Written for senior high school classes, this 
book is intended to stimulate an appreciation 
of artistic and hygienic dress, a desire to under- 
stand the economic and commercial problems 
involved, a willingness to care for clothing effi- 
ciently, and the selection of clothing according 
to good standards. It is organized on the unit 
basis, with problems, activities, and references 
suggested for each section. 


Behave Yourself! Etiquette for American Youth. 
By Betry ALLEN and MITCHELL PIRIE 
Briccs. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1937, 163 pp., $1. 

Sensible information and advice on common 
and troublesome points of behavior offered in 
a way that the authors, two California teachers, 
have found successful with high school boys 
and girls. 


Safety Through the Year. An Activity-Text- 
Workbook for Upper Grades. By FLORENCE 
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NELsoNn, Outs G. JAMISON, and Raymonp E. 
SparKs. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1937, 128 pp., $0.48. 

This workbook has been prepared by the edi- 
tor of the Safety Education Magazine and two 
experienced teachers as a help in developing 
good safety habits and in training to do the 
right thing when accidents and emergencies do 
arise. [A similar workbook for intermediate 
grades was noted in the May JourNAL.] 


Everyday First Aid. By WALTER FRANK Coss. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1937, 269 pp., $1.50. 

The importance of a knowledge of first aid 
and the essential features of first-aid procedure 
in various situations, presented and explained 
by the case method, each topic being introduced 
by a news item about a typical accident or 
situation. 


Introductory Sociology. By Rosert L. 
ERLAND and L. Woopwarp. Chi- 
cago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1937, 720 
pp., $3.50. 

The subject matter of this college textbook 
includes “analyses of all the concepts in the 
field of sociology recommended for the intro- 
ductory course by the special committee of the 
American Sociological Society” in 1932. Its 
six parts are entitled ““Man’s Cultural Herit- 
age,” ““Man’s Social Nature,” “‘Forms of Col- 
lective Behavior,” “Community and Social 
Organization,” “Social Interaction,” ‘Social 
Change,” and have been set up so that they can 
be used in any preferred order. Considerable 
use is made of case materials, and each chapter 
is followed by two lists of references, the first 
somewhat more concrete and elementary than 
the second. 


How to Do Publicity. By Raymonp C. MAYER. 
Revised edition. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1937, 269 pp., $2.50. 

The use of such publicity “tools” as various 
types of newspapers and magazines, radio, 
drama, exhibits, photography, and their em- 
ployment by different types of organizations 
and for different occasions, presented by an 
experienced practitioner. There are chapters 
on “Publicity Committees and National Or- 
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ganizations,” “Publicity Coverage for Conven- 
tions and Meetings,” “Publicity for Scientific, 
Technical and Professional Societies,”’ “Social- 
Service and Welfare Publicity” and one on 
“Publicity for Home Economics and Home 
Service Departments,” the last “written in 
collaboration with Miss Betty Wason, a mem- 
ber of the National Home Economics Asso- 
ciation.” 


Elements of Retailing. By LeicH. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1936, 385 pp., $1.80. 

This revised edition of a beginner’s textbook 
on retailing brings the content abreast of 
present practice in the field, yet keeps it a sim- 
ple nontechnical exposition of essentials. 


How Profitable Is Big Business? Edited by 
ALFRED L. BERNHEIM. New York: Twenti- 
eth Century Fund, Inc., 1937, 201 pp., $2. 
The second in a series of three volumes which 

summarize studies made under the direction of 

the Corporation Survey Committee of the 

Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., and of which 

the first was noted in June 1937. Although 

based on carefully formulated technical data, 
the material is clearly presented in nontechnical 
terms for the ordinary person. It traces the 


history of different types of corporations, covers 
all the indices of success, from net profits to 
dividends, and reaches the conclusion that big 
business, whether by large or by small corpora- 
tions, is “‘neither a sure winner or a certain 
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loser” and “that the gains and losses vary with 
different classes and types of business.” Of 
special interest to many readers will be the 
chapter on dividends, which traces dividend 
changes in both profitable and unprofitable 
corporations and relates dividends to profits, 
net worth, and common stock. 


Annual Review of Biochemistry. Edited by 
James Murray Luck. Volume VI. Stan- 
ford University, Calif.: Annual Review of 
Biochemistry, Ltd., 1937, 708 pp., $5. 
Like preceding volumes of the series, this 

annual summarizes biochemical reports pub- 

lished in 1936 by means of special articles on 
some twenty-odd subdivisions of the subject 
by competent workers in the various fields. 

Among those of more general interest to 

JouRNAL readers may perhaps be mentioned: 

“The Hormones,” G. F. Marrian and G. C. 

Butler; “The Vitamins,” C. C. Sherman and 

H. C. Sherman; “Nutrition (Energy Metabo- 

lism),”’ M. Kleiber. 


Care and Diet of Children. By Harry S. REy- 
NoLDs. New York: Fortuny’s, 1937, 154 
pp., $2. 

“Questions mothers ask the doctor” and the 
author’s answers arranged under the heads of 
“Anatomy, Physiology, and Development,” 
“Hygiene and Environment,” ‘‘Diet and Feed- 
ing,” “Bad Habits,” “Common Ailments and 
Simple Treatments,” “‘Emergencies and Ex- 


pedients.” 
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ABSTRACTS 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


The unemployed: their income and expendi- 
ture, W. Am. Econ. 
Rev. 27, No. 2 (June 1937) pp. 309-323. 

A study of income and expenditure for 1934- 
35 of 397 families eligible for relief or receiving 
relief was made in Cambridge, and the findings 
are supported by a similar study in four other 
Massachusetts towns. Current income came 
largely from earnings, with about one-fourth 
from public and work relief and the rest from 
gifts. Expenditure exceeded income by 15 to 
20 per cent. The difference was met by use of 
savings and insurance where possible but 
largely by leaving bills unpaid. The item for 
which the largest amount was due was rent, 
with medical or food bills next. However, 
the doctor went unpaid more often than the 
grocer or the landlord. In what particulars 
the consumption habits of this group of work- 
ers has been changed by their economic situa- 
tion remains to be studied. 

Low income groups as a market. Bus. Wk., 
No. 415 (Aug. 14, 1937) pp. 31-33. 

This article summarizes in tables and in text 
the findings of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in its study of incomes and expenditures of 
wage earners and low-salaried clerical workers 
in 29 cities throughout the United States. 


Consumer cooperatives. Fortune 15, No. 3 

(March 1937) pp. 133-146. 

More important than figures relating to the 
amount of consumer co-operative business is 
the “articulation of a national pattern for 
consumer co-operation.” If all consumers’ 
goods were to be bought co-operatively, the end 
result would be the transformation of capitalism 
into “production for use.” Today, consumer 
co-operation strikes at monopoly prices, inten- 
sifies competition, and keeps the surplus money 
returned to consumers from being added to 
the wealth of stockholders. In spite of busi- 


ness enemies, we can look for a substantial 
growth in consumer co-operation. 


Is installment buying sound? I. Mortgaging 
the future for disaster, CHARLES F. Ron- 
oyneE. II. The little man needs credit, 
ArtHuR J. Morris. Forum 98, No. 3 
(Sept. 1937) pp. 114-118. 

Two points of view are presented: 

I. The philosophy of installment buying of 
consumers’ goods is a vicious one. While the 
extent and proportion of installment credit are 
not precisely known, in the opinion of many 
credit men and economists it has become a real 
threat to our stability. Growing credit com- 
petition between sellers is resulting in new 
methods and in new goods being sold on install- 
ment. The department store is the outstand- 
ing newcomer in the field. 

II. There is no reason for “a scare over 
installment selling.” It is constructive in 
that it puts “pace” into mass production. The 
method has been improved, with lower terms, 
longer credit period, and higher grade opera- 
tors. It is an improvement over the charge 
account system because it “converts indefinite 
credit into definite credit” and “helps create 
credit responsibility rather than destroy it.” 
Like all credit, installment credit needs guid- 
ance and control. 


Economic aspects of recreation, JuLrus WEIN- 
BERGER. Harvard Bus. Rev. 15, No. 4 
(Summer 1937) pp. 448-463. 

A study of consumers’ expenditures for 
recreation in the United States from 1909 to 
1935 emphasizes two tendencies: (1) Large 
expenditures are comparatively recent and 
chiefly due to the automobile, the motion 
picture, and the radio; (2) more is being spent 
on passive than on active recreation, largely 
because of urban growth, accessibility of com- 
mercial amusements, and rise in average age of 
population. Forms of recreation which involve 
substantial expenditures are products, services, 
and travel for pleasure. The course of national 
expenditures for each form is traced for the 
period studied. It is estimated that in 1935, 8 
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per cent of the national income was spent on 
recreation, about half of this going for pleasure 
travel and one-fourth each to products and 
services. The trend is toward an increasing 
proportion of the national income spent for 
recreational services and travel and about the 
same proportion for recreation equipment. 


Quantity and cost budgets, HELLER COMMITTEE 
FOR RESEARCH IN SOcIAL Economics, Univ. 
of Calif., Berkeley (Feb. 1937) 80 pp. 
Budgets for families of three different occu- 

pational groups and income levels and for 

dependent families or children are presented. 

These are theoretical budgets representing ‘a 

compromise between what ought to be and 

what is.” They are priced yearly and serve 
to show the cost of “health and decency” 
standards of living at a particular date and 
locality and also to measure changes in the cost 
of living since 1929. 


How consumer standards fit into the ASA’s 
program, P. G. Acnew. Ind. Stand. & 
Commercial Standards Mthly. 8, No. 6 (June 
1937) pp. 167-170. 

The Advisory Committee on Ultimate Con- 
sumer Goods is a planning and supervisory 
committee organized as a result of consumer 
demand for standards. On it sit representa- 
tives of the principal consumer and retailing 
groups and of interested federal departments. 
On sectional committees developing standards, 
manufacturers and producers also will be 
represented. Projects recently recommended 
to the ASA are the development of a dictionary 
of descriptive terms used in retailing, stand- 
ardization of children’s clothing sizes 1 to 14, 
and the setting up of a standardized and valid 
certification system to be followed by all 
agencies certifying commodities to the con- 
sumer. 


Government specifications—pioneer consumer 
standards, LyMAN J. Briccs. Ind. Stand. 
& Commercial Standards Mthly. 8, No. 6 
(June 1937) pp. 170-172. 

To grade consumer goods for quality, nation- 
ally recognized reliable consumer specifications 
are necessary. Such specifications must be 
definite, limited to essential qualities of the 
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particular product, capable of measurement, 
and supported by definite test methods. Lab- 
oratory research is required both to determine 
essential qualities and to develop methods used 
in testing. Unless specifications are in accord 
with manufacturing facilities, costs are likely 
to be increased. The experience of the 
National Bureau of Standards is available in 
the preparation of consumer specifications. 


A dictionary of merchandise terms, T. L. 
BLANKE. Ind. Stand. & Commercial Stand- 
ards Mthly. 8, No. 6 (June 1937) pp. 173-177. 
The dictionary proposed by the National 

Retail Dry Goods Association and approved 
for recommendation to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Ultimate Consumer Goods of the 
American Standards Association is expected 
to cover the characteristics, performance, 
grades, finish, and construction of various 
types of merchandise. Such a dictionary of 
standard terminology may prove a major 
stimulus to the establishment of quality stand- 
ards for consumer goods. 


Cooperative activities of a group of apartment- 
house residents, VAL Lorwin. Mthly. Labor 
Rev. 45, No. 2 (Aug. 1937) pp. 312-315. 

The Mackley apartments located in Phila- 
delphia house families with incomes from 
$1,200 to $2,200 at an average cost of $9.60 a 
room. A swimming pool and a nursery are 
provided for use at a nominal charge. Electri- 
cally equipped laundry rooms are free, and 
time is allocated by a tenant’s committee. A 
co-operative association of the tenants and 
other community residents manage a credit 
union, a grocery, and a parking lot at a consid- 
erable saving to members. 


Minimum-wage legislation in the United 
States, as of July 1, 1937. Mthly. Labor 
Rev. 45, No. 2 (Aug. 1937) pp. 381-393. 

As a result of the U. S. Supreme Court up- 
holding the validity of the minimum-wage 
law of Washington, there are now minimum- 
wage laws in 22 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. Most of the laws apply to 
women and minors, but the Oklahoma law 
applies to men also and the Nevada law to 
women only. Except for four jurisdictions 
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where minimum wages are fixed by the law, 
the laws provide for wage boards to investigate 
and recommend to the agency authorized to 
administer the law the minimum wages to be 
fixed for certain industries. The principal 
provisions of the laws are summarized in a 
table. 


Annual income in the engineering profession, 
1929 to 1934, ANDREW Fraser. Mihly. 
Labor Rev. 45, No. 2 (Aug. 1937) pp. 412-445. 
Earnings of 30,032 engineers in 1929 ranged 

from less than $800 to more than $19,000, 
with a median of $3,412. Annual earnings 
declined sharply from 1929 to 1934, with the 
greatest absolute declines in the higher-income 
levels, but the greatest percentage declines in 
the lower. Earning capacities differed in 
different professional classes and with different 
degrees of education. The most striking 
differences, however, were those which reflected 
different degrees of ability. Maximum earn- 
ings were reached at 60 years of age in the 
higher-income levels and at 44 in the lower. 


Consumers on the march, Cotston E. WARNE. 
Nation 144, No. 23 (June 5, 1937) pp. 645- 
646; No. 24 (June 12, 1937) pp. 675-676. 
Recent consumer developments have pro- 

duced a profusion of competing ideas. The 
author discusses and evaluates consumers’ 
co-operatives, Consumers’ Research, Con- 
sumers’ Union [of which the author is presi- 
dent], Co-operative Distributors, and buying 
clubs. Government-sponsored efforts to aid 
consumers, pressure groups of consumers, and 
protest movements are outlined. Conflict 
within the consumer movement, resulting 
from the overlapping functions of different 
organizations, shows the need for a clarification 
of objectives and for unity in action. A uni- 
fied program is suggested. 


To halt consumer co-ops, GorpoN CooK. 
Printers’ Ink 180, No. 8 (Aug. 19, 1937) pp. 
58-67. 

The author believes that the establishment 
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of consumer co-operatives in the food field 
would ruin established distributive agencies. 
To prevent this he suggests a new type of food 
distribution—the establishment of ‘‘quasi con- 
sumer co-operatives” which would issue “‘cer- 
tificates of participation” entitling the con- 
sumer to a dividend based on patronage. 


Standardization—the real need on instalment 
sales, Witrorp L. Wate. Retailing 9, 
No. 32 (Aug. 9, 1937) pp. 12-13. 
Installment credit is being much discussed, 

and some businessmen feel that there is danger 
in the rapid increase of this selling device. 
There is little accurate factual material avail- 
able as to physical volume. Factors which 
need close watching are the character of mer- 
chandise sold on the installment plan, the 
amount of the down payment, carrying charges 
and the method of quoting them, length of 
contract, losses from bad debts, and returned 
goods. Over a long period of time there are 
serious risks involved in selling on the install- 
ment plan “soft” goods or store-wide selections 
and in selling on long contracts. Standardiza- 
tion of terms and of methods of explaining 
them is needed, as are also an immediate review 
of installment policies and certain changes 
toward conservatism. 


The farmer’s share of the consumer’s food 
dollar. Bur. of Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. of 
Agr., Leaflet 123 (Feb. 1937) 6 pp. 

Using the annual food budget of the average 
city workingman’s family, this bulletin an- 
swers the consumer’s question as to how much 
the farmers are getting out of the higher prices 
being paid for food and where the difference 
goes between what the consumer pays and the 
farmer gets. The study is based on prices of 
58 representative food products. Changes in 
the margin between farm and retail prices are 
due to changes in wage rates, profits of proc- 
essors and dealers, efficiency of the market 
system, and in the degree of processing and 


other services. 
C. Van S. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Composition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Mineral constituents of food grains, vegetables 
and cattle feeds of Western India, D. L. 
SAHASRABUDDHE and S. L. LELE. Bombay 
[India] Dept. of Agr. Bull. No. 179 (1936) 
20 pp. 

Data on the composition of the oven-dry 
matter of 73 plant foods and some feeds and 
fodders are given. Constituents reported 
include total and acid soluble ash. The 
oxides of Ca, Fe, and P and the Cl as NaCl 
determined on the acid soluble fraction were 
reported. In the case of certain vegetables, 
the oxides of Al, Mg, and K are given in 
addition.—C. C. 


The nutritive value of Indian foods and the 
planning of satisfactory diets, W. R. Ayx- 
royp. Delhi [India] Health Bull. No. 23 
(1937) 48 pp. 

This bulletin, planned as an aid to those 
concerned with regulating the diets of large 
groups of people in India, includes the per- 
centage composition and vitamin content of 
many Indian foodstuffs. The data on proxi- 
mate constituents and on Ca, P, and Fe are 
almost entirely from Ranganathan, Sundara- 
rajan, and Swaminathan (1937) [see follow- 
ing abstract]. The use of the present tables 
facilitates the task of planning satisfactory diet 
schedules.—M. K. M. 


Survey of the nutritive value of Indian food- 
stuffs. Part I. The chemical composition 
of 200 common foods, S. RANGANATHAN, A. 
R. SUNDARARAJAN, and M. SWAMINATHAN. 
Indian J. Med. Research 24, No. 3 (Jan. 
1937) pp. 689-706. 

Original data on the chemical composition of 
224 samples of Indian foods, including many 
from plants of European or American origin, 
are presented. A few samples of flesh foods 
and of milk and milk products are included. 
Values are given for water, protein, fat, ash, 
fiber, carbohydrates (by difference), Ca, P, 
Fe, and fuel value.—C. C. 


Quantitative determination of oil in fish flesh, 
Maurice E. Stansspy and JAmes M. Lemon. 
Ind. & Eng. Chem., Anal. Edition 9, No. 7 
(July 15, 1937) pp. 341-343. 

This is primarily a methods study. Data 
are given, however, on the fat content of the 
flesh of fresh mackerel caught in the several 
months from April through November. They 
indicate a seasonal variation in fat content 
which is low in the spring and late fall (4.3 to 
8.5 per cent) and higher in the summer months 
(9.0 to 18.3 per cent). Since 70 per cent of the 
mackerel are caught from July through Sep- 
tember, the author points out that a value of 
12 to 15 per cent is representative of the aver- 
age fat content of fresh mackerel.—G. A. 


Composition of citrus fruit juices, Jonn A. 
Rosperts and LEONARD W. Gappum. Ind. 
& Eng. Chem. 29, No. 5 (May 1937) pp. 
574-575. 

Data are given on the composition of the 
hand-reamed juice from the following Florida- 
grown fruits: Seedling, Blood, Valencia, and 
Lue Gim Gong oranges, Marsh seedless and 
seedy (common) grapefruit, and tangerines. 

Moisture, protein, sugars, citric acid, pectic 
acid, and ash are the proximate constituents 
reported. The minerals reported include K, 
P, Ca, S, Mg, Na, Fe, Al, Cl; and in addition, 
19 trace elements were determined spectro- 
graphically.—G. A. 


The composition of some fruits and fruit waste, 
E. H. Gurney. Queensland Agr. J. 47, 
No. 4 (April 1, 1937) pp. 403-405. 

Data are reported on the moisture, protein, 
ash, sugar, and fiber content of the following 
Queensland-grown fruits: plums, pawpaws, 
cherries, peaches, apricots, bananas, passion 
fruit, figs, persimmons, mangoes, pears, apples, 
egg fruit, and jack fruit. The percentages of 
skins and seeds are reported. Analyses are 
given for the edible portion and also for the 
refuse.—G. A. 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Cake-making quality of eggs as related to 
some factors in egg production, F. B. Kine, 
E. F. WHireMan, and W. G. Rose. Cereal 
Chem. 13, No. 6 (Nov. 1936) pp. 703-711. 
Physical and chemical measurements were 

made on eggs from hens on five different diets 

over a 12-month period to determine the effect, 
if any, of the diet of the hen and the season of 
the year or the laying cycle of the hen on the 
properties of the eggs and on sponge cakes in 
which these eggs were used. The data on 
carbon dioxide content and pH of these eggs 
were used also to compare with similar measure- 
ments on stored eggs. No progressive change 
was found in the properties of the eggs or the 
quality of the cakes over the period in the lay- 
ing cycle of the hen or the seasons of the year 
studied. There was no apparent relationship 
between the physical and chemical properties 
of the eggs and the quality of the cakes. There 
was a relationship among the specific volume, 
the elasticity, and the compressibility of the 
sponge cakes and between the pH and the 
specific gravity of the batter. Findings of an 
earlier study which indicated that there is no 
relationship between pH and CO, content of 
egg white were confirmed.—E. F. W. 


The use of lard in cake baking, D. G. BErri- 
GAN. Cereal Chem. 14, No. 4 (July 1937) pp. 
525-531. 

Using the procedure and formula developed 
by the American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists for the testing of flour, cakes were made to 
compare hydrogenated vegetable and animal 
fats with kettle-rendered lard. Modifications 
were made in the formula using kettle-rendered 
lard until the results compared favorably with 
the hydrogenated fat products. When less 


sugar, less liquid, and more lard were used and 
the albumin was added in the form of a 
meringue, a comparable product was obtained. 
—E. F. W. 


The effect of cooking upon the composition 
and serving value of beef, J. A. CLINE and 
C. Nesspitt. Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
370 (1936) pp. 61-63. 

Data are presented on relative cooking time, 
cooking losses, servings per pound of uncooked 
meat, and cost per serving, determined for 
prime rib, chuck, top round, and heel of 
round roasts cooked to the underdone (62° to 
75°C.), medium-done (68° to 85°C.), and well- 
done (80° to 95°C.) stages, respectively. The 
oven temperature used was 150°C.—L. M. A. 


Production of sauer riiben, H. E. Gorestine 
and L. H. James. U. S. Dept. Agr. Circ. 
No. 389 (1936) 9 pp. 

In experimental tests, 17 varieties of turnips 
and 6 other kinds of root vegetables were con- 
verted into sauer riiben by fermentation. The 
product made from the Purple Top Strap Leaf 
turnip received a grade of excellent, while 
several other varieties of both spring and fall 
turnips were ranked good. Turnips ranging 
from 24 to 3} inches in diameter are recom- 
mended for this use. For best results the vege- 
table should be shredded without paring. Salt 
should be added at the rate of 2.2 per cent 
rather than the 2.5 per cent ordinarily used in 
making sauerkraut. Sauer riiben can be fer- 
mented in closed glass jars and stored for con- 
siderable periods at temperatures ranging from 
42° to 80°F. without sterilizing. Exposure to 
the air resulted in darkening and eventual 
spoilage.—M. C. S. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Household pests: new approaches to old prob- 
lems, JosEPH LAFERRIERE. Forecast 53, 
No. 4 (April 1937) pp. 160-161, 180+. 
Scientific knowledge of the habits of house 

pests is important in their destruction. Poi- 
soned bait is the best method with many in- 
sects. The silver fish can be gotten rid of by a 
paste made of one part of sodium fluoride with 
5 to 8 parts of flour; crickets, by the use of 5 
pounds of bran, 4 ounces of sodium fluosilicate 
(or sodium fluoride), 0.5 gallons of cane molas- 
ses, and 0.6 gallons of water; ants, by the use of 
poisoned sugar sirup and arsenic. Roaches 
are much more difficult to control, since they 
are not strongly attracted by bait and are 
repelled by arsenic; they are, however, at- 
tracted by odors, and a new perfumed gelatin 
poison is available. Many liquid insecticides 
are dangerous because of their inflammability. 
However, carbon tetrachloride is safe. Any 
liquid should be poured directly on the nest if 
possible. Among powders, arsenic, sodium 
fluoride, and borax may be used; powdered 
boric acid is more potent than borax. To lure 
the rat, the odor of certain oils has proved 
highly attractive, such as oil of rhodium, an- 
iseed, caraway. 


Feeding the college family, ANNA M. TRAcy. 
Forecast 53, No. 7 (Sept. 1937) pp. 307-308 +. 
The author, who, as dietitian at the Florida 

State College for Women, is responsible for 

the entire food service for 1,800 students, 

here reviews the food problems of that college 
from social, health, and financial angles. 

A family-style meal service is considered of 
real social value. Girls are placed at 10-seat 
tables and one girl acts as hostess. Girls 
make up their own groups but change fre- 
quently. Dinner is semiformal, with the 
hostess serving the main dishes up to the 
dessert and with vegetables, bread, and butter 
passed in family style. The average cost per 
student per day for food, labor, overhead, and 
depreciation is 61 cents, the cost for raw food 
being from 42 to 45 cents. Students pay only 
$160 per year for board. The dietitian spends 
much of her time in the work units. Each 
one of these is laid out carefully to increase 


efficiency and cut down waste motion. Every 
piece of equipment that can be is on wheels. 

A college dietitian must truly like young 
people, be able to work easily with many types 
of people, be willing to work long hours, and in 
addition have sound academic training in 
foods, nutrition, institution management, and 
allied subjects. 


Maintaining good labor standards in the hotel 
and restaurant industry, MARIAN L. MEL. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 13, No. 1 (May 
1937) pp. 1-16. 

There are two types of standards: those 
which are subject to state or other public 
control and those which represent intelligent 
employment policies of humane and efficient 
employers. Definite problems applicable to 
all establishments include determination of 
reasonable living wages and reasonable hours 
of work; adequate provision for safeguarding 
the health and safety of workers, limitations 
of the total span of hours or “shift,” regular 
and prompt payment of wages, and protection 
against unreasonable wage deductions for 
items which are a legitimate charge against 
the industry. 

State standards are primarily limited to 
women, though the latter make up only half 
of the workers in the hotel field. These stand- 
ards set a daily or weekly maximum of working 
hours, restrict hours of night work, require a 
day off duty or stipulate length of meal periods. 
The state hour laws for women vary widely, 
the highest standard providing an 8-hour day 
and a 48-hour week. The N.R.A. codes limited 
the spread of hours to 12, but it was urged by 
the National Consumers’ League and repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Women’s Bureau that 
this be reduced to 10. 

The League and Bureau have advocated 
paying a full cash wage to workers and allowing 
employees to buy their meals unless the latter 
are voluntarily furnished by the employer. 
Another factor affecting the cash value of the 
wage is the cost of the uniform and whether 
this is borne by the employer or employee. 
Charges for breakage and for lockers or other 
provision for the workers’ health or comfort 
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have found no support. A weekly pay day is 
recommended or at least semimonthly. 

Protection of the health of the workers and 
the public involves more than the physical 
condition of the food handler, though this is 
important. The standard set by the U. S. 
Public Health Service provides for adequate 
toilet and lavatory facilities; pure water 
supply; quality and care of utensils, equip- 
ment, and food; and the proper disposal of 
garbage and refuse. 

Included is a valuable résumé of studies on 
various phases of the subject. 


Authority and leadership in professional organ- 
izations, T. North WHITEHEAD. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assocn. 13, No. 1 (May 1937) pp. 
17-25. 

The satisfactions of a co-ordinated activity 
spring from the purpose to be achieved and 
from the direct pleasure in the human collabo- 
ration itself. This necessity for immediate 
social satisfaction which leaders frequently 
neglect is discussed, with illustrations from 
studies of two small groups of industrial work- 
ers. It was evident that the workers feared 
social ignorance on the part of the management 
rather than economic injustice; that the execu- 
tive was able to lead only to the extent to which 
he was accepted as a member of the group; 
and that the group was not averse to change, 
provided it came from within and was intro- 
duced with a proper consideration for the 
human relationships of all concerned. 


Certain factors which affect the palatability 
and cost of roast beef served in institutions, 
Grapys E. Var and Luetta J. 
Am. Dietetic Assocn. 13, No. 1 (May 1937) 
pp. 34-39. 

Two rib roasts cooked at 140°C. and 232°C., 
respectively, show percentage losses of 7 and 
14 due to evaporation, 6 and 12 due to drip- 
pings, and 13 to 27 total loss. There were 62 
servings to 66 grams each from the first and 
only 51 from the second. A second study of 
good and choice grades of rib, top round, and 
clod shows similar shrinkage under similar 
cooking procedure. The good round was 
rated least desirable and least tender though 
its cost per serving equaled that of good clod. 
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The simplicity of the practical administration 
of diet therapy—a modern concept, Mary 
W. Nortnrop. Med. Woman’s J. 44, No. 
7 (July 1937) pp. 195-198. 

The article spans the period from the time 
when one dietitian sufficed for a 200- to 300- 
bed hospital to the present need of 1 dietitian 
for each 50 beds. Many hospitals have closed 
their special diet kitchens, leaving the special 
diets to be taken care of as modifications of 
the normal. The chief dietitian is responsible 
for general organization, department policies, 
budget, and control. Outpatient and ward or 
therapeutic dietitians have replaced nurses for 
teaching outpatients, for visiting and teaching 
inpatients, and for tray service. The pediatric 
dietitian is now in charge of the formula room. 
Administrative dietitians have replaced the 
chefs or stewards in the main kitchen control 
and dining-room service. 


Good nutrition in practice, MAry HEMMERS- 
BAUGH. National Dairy Council, Chicago, 
1937, 13 pp. 

This bulletin presents brief suggestions for 
the management of a school cafeteria. Twelve 
“budget special’ menus offer a variety of 
combinations. Recipes are included of the 
main items. 


Test kitchen controls quality, VIVIAN READING. 
Nation’s Schools 19, No. 3 (March 1937) pp. 
70-72. 

A test kitchen has been established under 
F. O. Washam, director of Chicago school 
lunchrooms. It is located in one of the moder- 
ate-sized schools. Foods are tested to be sure 
that they are in accord with specifications 
before the contracts are let out and to stand- 
ardize recipes, portions,and menus. Contracts 
for staple groceries are let for a period of three 
months or longer. Bids are tabulated, and 
the vendors are asked to submit duplicate 
samples to the test kitchen. One sample is 
tested at the time and another as a re-check 
with delivered goods. Samples of canned 
goods of the same grade are checked for net 
and drained weight, quality, and price. Chili 
sauce placed on a blotter is a practical test for 
moisture content. The cost price per ounce of 
spaghetti is determined by the increased weight 
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gained in cooking. Comparative tests suggest 
that vegetable shortening is superior to beef 
shortening, beef fat showing a 40 per cent loss 
in 3 days due to evaporation and shrinkage, 
and vegetable fat only 20 per cent. 

School lunchrooms [Editorial]. Nation’s 

Schools 19, No. 4 (April 1937) p. 16. 

A survey of many school lunchrooms indi- 
cates clearly that the so-called “business” 
aspect has been emphasized at the expense of 
the educational function. Too frequently 
these units are under complete supervision and 
direction of individuals who have little concep- 
tion of what the lunchroom should be in rela- 
tion to the instructional program. 

Some of the nonfunctional practices fre- 
quently found may be thus summarized. The 
lunchroom must make a profit. Higher prices 
are charged to some of the children who are 
better off in order to give free lunches to poor 
children. Principals and superintendents are 
sometimes responsible for development of the 
profit concept and even use the proceeds as 
credits to the educational budget. Another 
danger to the educational function of the 
lunchroom is that concessions are given to 
private individuals either on a bid basis or 
through political favor. There are instances 
where direct alliances between lunchroom 
managers and outside interests are developed 
to the benefit of both parties. 

According to this editorial, a survey should 
be made by every parent-teacher association 
to determine the policies and practices of their 
local lunchrooms. 


The plan and equipment of kitchen offices in 
hospital and other institutions, R. Wuirt- 
AKER. Nosokomeion [Stuttgart] 8, No. 3 
(1937) pp. 229-235. 

In this contribution to the official organ of 
the International Hospital Association, the 
principal of the Gloucestershire Training 
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College of Domestic Science calls attention to 
the fact that the principles of efficient equip- 
ment management have been less generally 
applied in hospitals than in industry and points 
out two essentials for efficiency and success. 
The first is that the whole business of the 
hospital feeding should be regarded as one and 
that it should as far as possible be under the 
control of a specially trained person. The 
second is that “‘the work place including stores, 
larders, kitchen, and servery must be well 
planned with unimpeded access to dining hall 
or lifts.” The second point is discussed at 
length, and floor plans are given to illustrate 
the routing of work in both poor and well- 
planned layouts. 


Neurological medicine in industry, FosTER 
KENNEDY. Personnel J. 15, No. 10 (April 
1937) pp. 360-363. 

The author believes that in the future more 
attention will be focussed by industry on 
medical examinations, nursing, nutritional and 
institutional care, health education and super- 
vision, and better follow-up of sickness and 
accident cases. 

The chief objects and advantages of physical 
examinations as summarized by the National 
Safety Council are as follows: (1) to aid in 
placing the worker in the occupation which 
suits him best, (2) to detect presence of remedi- 
able defects in order to correct them, (3) to 
determine presence or absence of serious or- 
ganic disease, (4) to prevent occupational 
disease by excluding susceptible workers, (5) 
to prevent the spread of communicable diseases 
by exclusion of infected persons. ‘“‘As mental 
attitudes are causes of most employee mal- 
adjustments, more attention and time should 
be devoted to the phase of industrial personnel 
work.” At least 85 to 90 per cent of all acci- 
dents have as their approximate causes the 
mental conditions of workers. 

G. M. A. and M. bEG. B. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by the Nutrition Studies Section of the Bureau of Home Economics and the 
Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Prophylaxis of rickets in infants with irradiated 
evaporated milk, L. T. Davipson, K. K. 
Merritt, and S. S. CxHrpmMan. Am. J. 
Diseases Children 53, No. 1 (Jan. 1937) 
pp. 1-21. 

This investigation was undertaken with the 
purpose of comparing the antirachitic potency 
of evaporated milk with that of vitamin D milk 
from cows fed irradiated yeast, reported in a 
previous paper [Am. J. Diseases Children 51, 
1936, pp. 1-16]. A review of clinical studies 
on the antirachitic potency of irradiated milk 
is given. In the study reported the product 
used was a commercial brand of irradiated milk 
containing approximately 114 U.S.P. units in a 
can of 134 fluid ounces. The milk was fed as 
the sole source of vitamin D to 18 premature 
and 15 full-term infants in the same hospital. 
When they were discharged to a follow-up 
clinic the mothers co-operated by buying the 
same milk at local stores and recording the 
infants’ daily intake on forms provided for the 
purpose. The infants received the milk until 
they were 6 months of age. Results of clinical 
observations, roentgenograms, and serum cal- 
cium and inorganic phosphorus determinations 
compared with the results of the previous study 
led to the conclusion that irradiated milk is 
less efficacious than metabolized milk for the 
protection of premature infants against rickets 
when the two milks are fed under the same 
conditions. Rickets tended to develop earlier 
and showed less spontaneous healing in the 
premature infants fed irradiated milk. This 
difference is believed to be due to the smaller 
concentration of vitamin D units in the irradi- 
ated milk. Full-term infants given the irradi- 
ated milk were, with one exception, almost 
completely protected against all but the slight- 
est roentgenologic rickets K. M. 


Retention and utilization of orally administered 
iron, W. M. Fowrer and A. P. Barer. 
Arch. Internal Med. 59, (April 1937) pp. 
561-571. 

Balance studies were made on 10 patients 

with hypochromic anemia maintained on a 


diet which supplied from 9 to 12 mg. of iron 
daily. Following oral administration of 500 
mg. of metallic iron in the form of iron and 
ammonium citrates, the percentage of iron 
retained by the body varied from 14 to 71.3 
per cent and averaged 32.6 per cent. In all 
cases the anemia responded well to the treat- 
ment, with an increase in hemoglobin concen- 
tration and a normal reticulocyte response. 
The percentage of administered iron used in 
the formation of hemoglobin was calculated 
to be from 1.2 to 3.42 per cent and averaged 
1.96 per cent, suggesting that a large part of 
the iron retained within the body is deposited 
in some form other than hemoglobin in the 
blood. No correlation could be established 
between the original hemoglobin level and the 
amount of iron retained or the percentage 
utilized.—M. D. 


Retention and utilization of small amounts of 
orally administered iron, W. M. Fow ter, 
A. P. BARER, and G. F. SPrELHAGEN. Arch. 
Internal Med. 59 (June 1937) pp. 1024-1028. 
In continuation of the study noted above, 

the authors conducted further balance studies 

on 6 patients with hypochromic anemia to 
determine the amount of iron retained when 
daily doses varying from 170 to 250 mg. of 
metallic iron in the form of iron and ammonium 
citrates were administered orally. The per- 
centage of the administered iron retained by 
the body varied from 10.3 to 45.1 per cent and 
averaged 26.6 per cent. In all cases, the 
administration by mouth of iron and ammo- 
nium citrates in doses of 1 and 1.5 gm. daily 
resulted in the replenishment of the depleted 
stores of iron and produced a fairly rapid 
increase in the hemoglobin content. It was 
calculated that from 7.5 to 12.4 per cent of the 
administered iron was used in the formation of 
hemoglobin, which is considerably higher than 
the amounts utilized by the patients in the 
previous study who were given larger doses of 
iron. Of the iron which was retained by the 
body, approximately 30 per cent was used in 
the formation of hemoglobin, while the remain- 
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ing 70 per cent was presumably stored in the 
spleen, liver, and other parts of the reticulo- 
endothelial system.—M. D. 


The diuretic action of vitamin C, M. A. 
Apsasy. Biochem. J. 31, No. 2 (Feb. 1937) 
pp. 339-342. 

A study was made to determine the effect 
of administration of large doses of vitamin C 
(ascorbic acid) on the volume of urine excreted 
by human beings in different states of vitamin 
C nutrition. The following group of children 
served as subjects for the test: 10 active rheu- 
matics, 10 convalescent rheumatics, and 10 
controls. The controls, although nearly all 
of them were cases of congenital deformity, 
were in a normal state of vitamin C intake. 
The children were kept on the normal institu- 
tional diet, which was a liberal one, and supplied 
an intake of vitamin C derived from fruit well 
above the reputed “minimum optimum” 
standard of 25 mg. per day per 140 pounds body 
weight. The solid and fluid intakes of the 
children were kept strictly constant during the 
test period and for the 5 days preceding it. In 
the first 2 days of the 5-day test period the 
resting levels of excretion of vitamin C and of 
the “normal” volume of urine were determined 
for each patient. During the last 3 days a test 
dose of 700 mg. ascorbic acid per 140 pounds of 
body weight was administered daily. The 
controls showed definite rises in the volume of 
urine from the day on which the first test dose 
was given, and the rise persisted during the 
3-day period. The rheumatics showed low 
resting levels, and none responded to the test 
dose before the third day, indicating low 
vitamin C reserves. In these cases there was a 
marked rise in volume of urine as soon as there 
was a response to the test dose. These results 
reveal the diuretic property of vitamin C, 
although this property does not show its effect 
until the body reserves of vitamin C are in a 
normal degree of saturation. 

The therapeutic considerations of this find- 
ing are discussed.—M. K. M. 


Food requirements and food intakes, R. A. 
McCance and E. M. Wippowson. Brit. 
Med. J., No. 3997 (Aug. 14, 1937) pp. 311, 
312. 

Some of the assumptions and deductions 
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commonly made in the study of human food 
requirements and intakes are discussed. The 
authors recommend the substitution of the 
term “minimum requirement”’ for the unquali- 
fied term “requirement.” The minimum re- 
quirement for children is defined as “‘the least 
amount of any dietary constituent which will 
support an optimal rate of storage in the 
growing body.” For the adult it represents 
“the least amount of any dietary constituent 
necessary to maintain a perfectly healthy 
individual in equilibrium for a given (usually a 
short) period of time.” It is noted that the 
“optimum requirement” is of far greater prac- 
tical importance than the minimum require- 
ment but is very difficult to evaluate. The 
shortcomings of the “family” method of deter- 
mining the food intake are presented. In a 
comparison of the family with the “individual” 
method of study, it is shown that any results 
obtained by the former technique can be ob- 
tained with greater accuracy and without 
having to make any assumptions by the latter. 
“The individual method of study is not diffi- 
cult, and we would urge those desirous of 
making nutritional investigations to give it a 
trial rather than to follow slavishly a method 
the results of which are so very difficult to 
interpret.”—M. D. 


Basal metabolism of normal young men and 
women of various races in Hawaii and basal 
metabolism in Samoan men, C. D. MILLER 
and F. G. Benepicr. Hawaii Univ. Re- 
search Publ. No. 15 (1937) 71 pp. 

This study contains data on 258 adult men 
and women of different racial groups living in 
Hawaii. Arranged in order of descending 
average deviations from the Harris-Benedict 
prediction standards, the racial groups are 
classified as follows for the men: Pure Hawaiian, 
6.8 per cent; Caucasian, 6.7; part Hawaiian, 
6.1; Korean, 5.8; Chinese, 5.3; Japanese, 2.8; 
and Chinese-Hawaiian, 2.4. The similar clas- 
sification for the women is as follows: Chinese, 
15 per cent; Chinese-Hawaiian, 13.7; Japanese, 
10.8; Caucasian, 7.8; part Hawaiian, 7.4; and 
pure Hawaiian, 6.8 per cent. It is evident 
that these groups of women living in Hawaii 
have a basal metabolism appreciably lower 
than the corrected American standards. ‘The 
results . . . support the idea that the prediction 
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standards for all women should be lowered at 
least 5 per cent.” Basal metabolism tests 
were also made on 21 young men of pure Poly- 
nesian ancestry living in Samoa. The values 
obtained are essentially the same as the Harris- 
Benedict prediction standard, but are definitely 
higher than those found for the Caucasian 
men and the other racial groups living in 
Hawaii.—M. D. 


Relation of nicotinic acid and nicotinic acid 
amide to canine black tongue, C. A. ELVEH- 
yem, R. J. Mappen, F. M. Srrone, and D. 
W. Woottey. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 59, No. 
9 (Sept. 1937) pp. 1767-1768. 

A report is given concerning two recent dis- 
coveries made during the course of an investi- 
gation on the isolation of the antipellagra 
factor which may prove of great value in the 
treatment of pellagra. First, it was found that 
a commercial preparation of nicotinic acid was 
highly effective in curing canine black tongue. 
The technique used is described in a previous 
article by Koehn and Elvehjem [/. Biol. Chem. 
118, 1937, p. 693]. A single dose of 30 mg. of 
the Eastman Kodak Company nicotinic acid 
caused a marked response in a dog suffering from 
black tongue. This was shown by improved 
appetite and growth and the disappearance of 
diarrhea. Upon further additions of the nico- 
tinic acid, growth continued uninterruptedly. 
Similar responses have now been obtained in 
four dogs. One dog on the black tongue diet 
receiving 100 mg. of nicotinic acid per week for 
three weeks showed no indication of recurring 
symptoms and appeared normal in every way. 
The second finding related to the separation of 
nicotinic acid amide from highly active liver 
concentrates by distillation in a molecular still. 
The distillate was very active in the cure of 
black tongue. Precipitation with mercuric 
chloride and subsequent removal of mercury 
from the precipitate vielded definite crystals 
which amounted to about 60 per cent of the 
total distillate and showed high activity. The 
results of these experiments show the close 
relationship of nicotinic acid and the amide to 
black tongue. Only clinical trials, however, 
can determine whether these compounds are 
equally effective in the treatment of human 


pellagra.—M. K. M. 
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Iron-deficiency anemia among the poor classes 
in Aberdeen, H. W. Futterton. J. State 
Med. 45, No. 3 (March 1937) pp. 125-137. 
In this report the etiology, incidence, and 

treatment of iron-deficient anemia is discussed 

separately for infants, children, adolescents, 
adult women, women who have borne children, 
and pregnant women. The results of hemo- 
globin determinations made on approximately 

3,000 subjects, using the Haldane hemo- 

globinometer, are shown graphically, arranged 

according to age and sex. The diets of 49 

representative poor families were analyzed, 

and it was calculated that the average daily 
iron intake of the women was 7.3 mg. The 
author allows 75 per cent of the total iron to be 

“available” and approximately one-half of 

this capable of being absorbed, and concludes 

that “approximately 2.5 mg. represents the 
average amount of iron which is absorbed daily 

by women of the poor classes.””—-M. D. 


Facts, fads, and frauds in nutrition, H. S. 
MircHett and G. M. Coox. Mass. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 342 (April 1937) 31 pp. 

This publication presents in brief and 
readable form information intended to serve 
as a guide to the consumer in evaluating the 
merits of the claims made in food advertise- 
ments. The material presented is a summari- 
zation of information, decisions, and criticisms 
by recognized authorities concerning nutri- 
tional and therapeutic claims in food adver- 
tising, as well as faulty conceptions and notions 
regarding foods and nutrition, and contains 
quotations from publications of the American 
Medical Association and the U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration. Vague health claims, 
reducing regimes, laxative foods, partially 
digested or predigested foods, mineral and 
vitamin claims, disease cures, and false thera- 
peutic claims for food and for mineral or spring 
water are discussed. The modern food quack 
lecturer is described, and many of the common 
food legends are answered. The sources for 
obtaining scientific opinions on food fads and 
quackery are noted.—M. D. 


Vitamin concentrates and their relation to diet, 
M. V. Krause. Med. Woman’s J. 44, 
No. 6 (June 1937) pp. 160-163. 

Since vitamin concentrates have come into 
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prominence as a means of supplying the body’s 
increased vitamin requirements in periods of 
rapid growth, pregnancy, lactation, and defi- 
ciency diseases it was deemed advisable to 
make a survey of the products on the market 
in order that the consumer might be guided in 
making selections. The retail preparations 
collected for study included 58 different pack- 
ages or forms of vitamins A and D, 24 of B and 
G, 14 of C, 9 of D, 7 of E, and 18 of the “multi- 
ple vitamin” products or combinations of 
vitamins. While these did not include all 
the products available to the public, it was a 
sufficient number to demonstrate the great 
quantity, variety of form, and combinations of 
vitamins offered. The prices and potencies of 
the preparations were found to vary consider- 
ably. The author discusses these in relation 
to the standards set up by the Council on 
Pharmacy and suggests ways of buying eco- 
nomically. The practice of buying combina- 
tions of vitamins is denounced, and clever 
advertising is held responsible for the large 
sales made. AA list is given of the approximate 
vitamin unit equivalents in present use. In 
closing the author stresses the importance of 
the adequate daily diet and recommends that 
the specific vitamin concentrate which the 
physician judges necessary be given as a 
supplement to the daily meals.—M. K. M. 


Reduced ascorbic acid content of blood plasma 
in rheumatoid arthritis, J. F. RmNEHART, 
L. D. GREENBERG, and F. BAKER. Proc. 
Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med. 35, No. 2 (Nov. 
1936) pp. 347-350. 

This report covered results of a study devised 
to test the validity of the theory that vitamin C 
deficiency might be a contributing factor in 
rheumatoid arthritis. From the results of a 
previous study on a group of normal adults it 
was concluded that fasting blood plasma ascor- 
bic acid values below 0.7 mg. per 100 cc. are 
suboptimal, that values between 0.7 and 0.9 
mg. are probably normal, and that blood 
plasma ascorbic acid values below 0.5 mg. must 
be considered low. 

The present study included determinations 
of blood plasma ascorbic acid in 36 cases of 
rheumatoid arthritis. Twelve of these pa- 
tients, who had been maintained for months 
on a high vitamin C intake, served as a control 
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group. Their plasma ascorbic acid levels 
ranged from 0.90 to 1.39 mg. per 100 cc., with 
an average of 1.10 mg., which approaches an 
optimal range. A second group of 21 cases 
all showing clinical or laboratory evidence of 
activity of the rheumatic process showed levels 
from 0.14 to 0.66 mg. per 100 cc. Three of 
these patients had received a good, though not 
high, vitamin C diet supplement for months 
prior to the test; but in spite of this the as- 
corbic acid plasma levels were sharply lowered. 
It is suggested that this indicates faulty ab- 
sorption or utilization and may be the basis for 
vitamin C undernutrition in some individuals. 
In the majority of the 21 cases the addition of 
vitamin C supplements caused the reduced 
ascorbic acid plasma levels to rise. Three 
cases of old, inactive rheumatoid arthritis 
gave reduced ascorbic acid plasma levels of 
0.59 and 0.79 and 1.56 mg. per 100 cc. Six 
cases of hypertrophic arthritis showed plasma 
ascorbic acid levels ranging from 0.90 to 1.34 
mg. per 100 cc. 

While lowered plasma ascorbic acid levels 
are apparently not peculiar to rheumatoid 
arthritis, the practically uniform findings of 
sharply lowered levels in initial determinations 
in a series of 21 cases are considered significant. 
The results of the investigation show that the 
blood plasma in active cases of rheumatoid 
arthritis is regularly low if the individuals have 
not been maintained on a high vitamin C sup- 
plement. Uniformly low levels, which oc- 
curred in cases where vitamin C supplements 
had not been in use, rose in response to extra 
supplements of vitamin C. In some cases the 
amount of vitamin C required to maintain an 
adequate level in the plasma is much greater 
than average normal requirement.—M. K. M. 


Use of air in basal metabolism, C. V. PERRILL 
and K. K. Jones. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. 
& Med. 36, No. 4 (May 1937) pp. 444-448. 
A basal metabolimeter with the spirometer 

incorporated in an auxiliary tank is described 

and illustrated. The machine has a capacity 
of 40 liters, which is sufficient to provide the 
patient with fresh warmed air for the entire 
6-minute test period. When tested on six 
subjects the results agreed within 2 per cent 
of those obtained with a Benedict machine.— 


M. D. 
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Getting Ready for Marriage. The National ber 15, 1937. Also found in the 16-page pam- 


Council on Family Relations of the Y. W. C. A. 
has issued two booklets in the Education for 
Marriage Series. “First Steps in Program 
Building” by Janet Fowler Nelson and Mar- 
garet Hiller gives a “discussion outline for 
board, committee and staff members who are 
responsible for developing a program in the 
field indicated by the title’; and ““No Date Has 
Been Set for the Wedding” by Janet Fowler 
Nelson is a frank, simple discussion of the per- 
plexing question which confronts a young 
woman considering marriage today. 

Under the caption “How to Find a Hus- 
band,” Marjorie van de Water tells of the 
advice which Dr. Paul Popenoe of the Institute 
of Family Relations recently offered to girls, 
including discussion of their handicaps; the 
article appeared in the Science News Letter for 
August 14, 1937. 


“Parent-Child Relationships from the Child’s 
Point of View.”” The many home economists 
who have worked with Alice Sowers when she 
was field representative of the parent education 
program of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers will be interested to know that 
“Parent-Child Relationships from the Child’s 
Point of View” was the title of the thesis which 
she presented in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy at Cornell University. 


Slum Reclamation. How the Washington 
Alley Dwelling Authority works not only to 
clear slums but also to put the cleared area to 
the most socially valuable use is told in the 
September Midmonthly Survey by Alice E. 
Moreland in the piece entitled ‘““Aunt Minnie’s 
New House.” 


State Housing Authority Legislation. “A 
summary of state laws pertaining to creation, 
powers, and duties of public agencies specifi- 
cally authorized to engage in development and 
administration of low-rent housing or slum 
clearance” issued by the National Association 
of Housing Officials tabulates in easily under- 
stood form the status of such laws as of Septem- 


phlet are practical suggestions as to what to do 
before drafting such a law. 


Home Ownership and Income. The propor- 
tion of the family income spent for rent by 
families of different incomes and in five towns 
with a population between ten and twenty 
thousand is discussed in the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Review for August 1937. The 
article is the fourth in a series based on the 
Study of Consumer Purchases made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. It indicates among 
other things that “families are willing to live 
in homes of lower value when they rent” than 
when they own the residence. 


Real Estate Problems. Cutting costs in the 
production of single-family dwellings was the 
central topic discussed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards at its annual 
convention in Pittsburgh from October 20 to 22, 
and special attention was given to the practica- 
bility of prefabrication as a means to this end. 


Electrical Appliances Explained. To help 
household users to understand better how their 
electrical equipment works, the Electrical Asso- 
ciation for Women, 20 Regent Street, London, 
has issued 20 x 30-inch wall charts showing 
the essential parts of a cooker, iron, and washer 
and wringer. They sell for 3s. 6d. each. 


Colors in Kitchen and Bathroom Accessories. 
These are the subject of a recently adopted 
commercial standard regarding which the first 
conference of producers, distributors, and users 
was called at the National Bureau of Standards 
last spring. The proposal, submitted by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, in- 
cluded 7 standard colors for bathroom and 6 
for kitchen accessories. 


Household Service. The development up 
to July 1937 of demonstration projects in train- 
ing for household service which the Division 
of Women’s and Professional Projects of the 
W.P.A. has been carrying on for over a year 
(see the JouRNAL for November 1936, page 439) 
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is described in Household Service Demonstra- 
tion Circular No. 1, issued last summer by the 
Works Progress Administration. 


Who’s Who in the World. The second edi- 
tion of the international Who’s Who contains 
brief biographical sketches of 19,000 persons 
in a hundred countries, including 3,150 from 
Great Britain and 2,650 from the United States. 
According to Science women make up 1.6 per 
cent of the total entries, 2.8 per cent of the 
British, and 3.6 of those from the United States. 


Fish, Fresh and Processed. Of the 2} bil- 
lion pounds of fish consumed in the United 
States in 1933, 28 per cent was sold fresh, direct 
for table use, and 72 per cent for processing, 
chiefly for canning and rendering, says a report 
of the U. S. Tariff Commission quoted in Do- 
mestic Commerce for September 10. 


Blueberries for the South. Cultivation of 
large, high-quality blueberries having proved 
commercially successful in the North, workers 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture are now 
experimenting with crosses between the north- 
ern plants and the wild, high-bush blueberry 
of the South, where the winters are too mild 
for the northern varieties. 


Motion Pictures in Education. The first two 
numbers in this, the second series of American 
Council on Education Studies, are: “The Mo- 
tion Picture in Education: Its Status and Its 
Needs,” a report of the development of the 
educational motion picture project by the Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures in Education; and 
“Teaching with Motion Pictures: A Handbook 
of Administrative Practice” by Edgar Dale and 
Lloyd L. Ramseyer. They may be obtained 
from the Council at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the former for 10 cents and the 
latter for 40 cents a copy. 


Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. The Proceedings of the 1936 con- 
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vention were distributed in August and, as 
usual, contain material of special interest to 
home economists in the reports of the subsec- 
tion on extension work and the section on home 
economics (pages 233 to 268), and in the ad- 
denda on training home demonstration agents 
(pages 358 to 367). 


“We Consumers.” This is the title of 
Volume 2, No. 6, of Building America, the 
series of studies of modern problems gotten out 
by the Society for Curriculum Study, 425 West 
123rd Street, New York City. Like others in 
the series, it combines a simple, carefully pre- 
pared text with effective illustrations and a list 
of references. The price is 30 cents for a single 
copy, less on larger quantities. 


Libraries and Adult Education. How the 
library may contribute to the adult education 
program is shown by John Chancellor in a pam- 
phlet describing what has been done in the 
T.V.A. It is entitled “The Library in the 
T.V.A. Adult Education Program” and is pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, 
Chicago. 


“Books on Home and Family Life.” This is 
the title of a briefly annotated book list pre- 
pared by Ruth Budd of the Teachers College 
Library, Columbia University, New York City, 
and published by the Bureau of Publications of 
that institution. The foreword is by Wil- 
helmina Spohr and Cora M. Winchell. Part I 
deals with books suitable for use by elementary 
school pupils and Part IT, for junior high school. 
The price is 35 cents a copy, postpaid. 


A Home Economist on Cape Cod. Friends 
of S. Agnes Donham who have not already 
chanced on it in the September issue of the 
American Home will wish to look up her 
description of the charming, convenient, but 
inexpensive summer home which she has gradu- 
ally developed out of a disused toll-house by a 
bridge on Cape Cod. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


International Housing Conferences. The 
International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning and the International Housing Asso- 
ciation joined in arranging the International 
Housing and Town Planning Congress held in 
Paris from July 5 to 11, and are reported to be 
planning to hold another international confer- 
ence in Mexico sometime during the summer of 
1938. 

Housing Conferences in the United States. 
The American Public Health Association had 
its first “Symposium on the Hygiene of Hous- 
ing” during its annual meeting in New York 
City in October. The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce on November 18 and 19 arranged a 
conference in Washington on the aspects of 
the national housing program which especially 
affect its members. This conference coincided 
with the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials in Cleveland. All 
the conferences emphasized the importance of 
state and local action. 

Parent-Teacher Radio Forum. Every 
Wednesday afternoon from October 13 to 
April 13 the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers goes on the air from 4:30 to 5 o’clock 
(E.S.T.) with a program showing how the needs 
of “Youth in a Modern Community” are served 
by the activities and projects of the Congress. 
The speakers are committee chairmen; and 
among the persons and topics listed are: Flor- 
ence Fallgatter, “Who Builds This World?”, 
December 29; Howard V. Funk, “Alcohol and 
Narcotics,” February 2; Julia Wright Merrill, 
“Why Read?”, February 23; Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy and Mrs. M. D. Wilkinson, ‘“‘Leader- 
ship,” April 6. 

Francis W. Parker Centennial. The Francis 
W. Parker School, the Progressive Education 
Association, the Chicago Association for Child 
Study and Parent Education, and the Central 
Council for Childhood Education combined in 


sponsoring a conference commemorative to 
Francis W. Parker at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, October 28 to 30, 1937. The general 
subject “Where is education going?” was dis- 
cussed in several sections devoted to such topics 
as teacher training, the liberal arts college, 
social studies. The one on “The child as a 
whole” was under the chairmanship of Mrs. W. 
F. Dummer of Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
The Association held a joint meeting with the 
Massachusetts Home Economics Association 
at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, on October 2. 
At that time there was also a well-attended 
student club meeting of representatives from 
Simmons College, Framingham State Teachers 
College, Regis College, and Farmington 
(Maine) Normal School. Ruth O’Brien of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture spoke on 
“Recent Trends in the Consumer Movement.” 

Simmons College. Simmons is offering for 
1937-38 a program for the advanced profes- 
sional preparation of a limited number of 
nutritionists appointed to state and local health 
departments under Titles V and VI of the Social 
Security Act. It is understood that all appli- 
cants for this program must meet the minimum 
qualifications for nutritionists adopted by the 
U. S. Public Health Service and the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. The program comprises courses 
in nutrition, public health, and family social 
work, together with extensive field work in 
the child hygiene division of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health, the Community 
Health Association of Boston, and other pub- 
lic health and social welfare agencies. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual fall meeting held on October 
21 in Nashau included a fine exhibit of junior 
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high school clothing work. Luncheon was 
served. In the evening Beatrice Bowry, 
director of the clothing institute of William 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, conducted a 
fashion show. 

University of New Hampshire. Margaret 
Karr has joined the staff to teach home man- 
agement and supervise the home management 
house, including the conduct of a small play 
school for nursery school and kindergarten-age 
children now connected with the house. 

Until the erection of the proposed women’s 
building, which will house all of the women’s 
activities on the campus, the resident and 
extension home economics departments, whose 
quarters were destroyed by fire, are to be 
housed in another new building. 

Extension Service. Ann Beggs, home man- 
agement specialist, returned from a well-earned 
vacation in Panama via the Outlook Conference 
in Washington. 

The clothing shopping tours proved so suc- 
cessful last year that they are being repeated 
in 7 counties and will be enlarged to include 
women from several counties who are interested 
in food as well as clothing. One separate 
food-buying tour was held in Hillsboro last 
summer with the record-breaking attendance 
of 175. One or two lines of merchandise are 
considered in each store, and the merchants 
prepare valuable information to present to their 
guests. The women feel free to ask questions 
concerning quality, price, or workmanship. 
The women and merchants alike are enthusi- 
astic about the tours. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The southeast division met at the Ellen- 
dale State Normal and Industrial School on 
October 8. Mary Elise Bibow described the 
new course “Home Economics for Boys” at the 
La Moure High School. The survey course 
for high school seniors worked out by Helen 
Hummel of Oakes High School was approved. 
Home projects were discussed at length. At 
the luncheon meeting, Christine Finlayson, 
state supervisor of home economics, discussed 
“The Adult Homemaking Program for 1937- 
38.” 

The Association met at Minot on October 28 
and 29. Guest speakers included Alice Haley 
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and Iva Blosser. One day was devoted to a 
joint meeting of those engaged in home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, trades and industries, and 
distributive occupations. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. Alice 
Haley, formerly of the Garland School of 
Homemaking, Boston, is the new dean of home 
economics. Alba Bales, former dean, is now at 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

New instructors include: Bertha Johnson, 
clothing; Alice Mickle, art; Louise Case, home 
management; and Ruth Bills, supervisor of 
student teaching. 

The state conference for vocational day- 
school teachers was held at the College from 
August 31 to September 3 with an attendance 
of about one hundred. Out-of-state confer- 
ence leaders included Letitia Walsh of Stout 
Institute and Marion Woodward of the State 
Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

In the expanded adult homemaking program, 
it is planned to use the services of a number 
of home economics graduates who are home- 
makers in the state; and the first conference 
for training these teachers was held at the Col- 
lege from September 8 to 10 with Anna Krost 
of the University of Minnesota as leader. 

Extension Service. Clara K. Dugan pre- 
sented a paper on “Rural Youth in the Home”’ 
at the North Dakota State Conference of 
Social Work in Mandan. 

Amy E. Erickson is the new foods and nutri- 
tion specialist. She will devote most of her 
time to the 4-H foods and nutrition program. 

Three additional counties now have home 
economics trained workers: Gladys Nesset, 
Pembina; Jane Rutherford, Richland; and 
Ruth Moser, Benson. 

State School for the Blind, Bathgate. Ruth 
E. Williams reports that the present class in 
home economics consists of 5 girls. One unit 
deals with the house and its care; another, 
with food principles and food preparation. 
The food project for this quarter includes 
serving a breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. 
Miss Williams is now planning a course in 
homemaking for older boys to be given in 1938, 


OHIO 


Antioch College. A $4,000 addition to 
their annual budget has enabled the Samuel 
S. Fels Research Institute to establish a nursery 
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school in connection with its study of the 
effects of prenatal and postnatal environment 
on children. The new school was opened on 
February 9 under the supervision of Dr. 
Virginia Nelson and Dr. Jane Cape. 

Ohio University. Dr. Saidee E. Stark, 
assistant state director of rural rehabilitation 
in California during the past two years, taught 
home economics education and did the teacher- 
training work at the summer session. 

Dr. Velma Phillips, director of the School 
of Home Economics, discussed ‘‘Extra-Curricu- 
lar Activities in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools” at the meeting of the Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 
at the N. E. A. convention in Detroit on June 
28. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting held on October 8 and 9 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, had 
the best attendance to date. All previous 
meetings had been held during those of the Ok- 
lahoma Education Association in February. 
At the opening dinner on Friday, which was 
attended by seniors from six colleges, Dr. 
Margaret Justin spoke on “Seasoned Timber, 
Growth in Professional Life.” B. Alice Fran- 
cisco, first president of the Association, which 
was organized in 1923, and 10-year members 
were honored. Departments held breakfast 
meetings, and division programs were presented 
at morning sessions. Activities and opportuni- 
ties in home economics were discussed at an 
open luncheon program. The _ vocational 
teachers held a dinner meeting and conference 
on Saturday evening. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College. A department 
of hotel administration has been established 
this year, with Daisy I. Purdy as head. 

Virginia Messenger has resumed her duties 
as director of the nursery school after having 
served as state supervisor of the federal nursery 
schools during 1934-36 and having studied at 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station last 
year. 


Oklahoma College for Women. Laurel 
Davis studied at the University of Chicago 
this past summer; Anna K. Banks and Hazel 
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Frost, at the University of Oklahoma; Julia 
D. McIntyre, at the University of California 
at Berkeley; and Ann Buntin, at the University 
of Minnesota. 

Pauline Cunningham is in charge of the 
home management house and nursery school. 

University of Oklahoma. Omicron Nu gave 
a tea on October 1 to acquaint new students 
with the ideals and purposes of the home eco- 
nomics societies. 

All ’37 graduates who desired positions have 
been placed. Enrollment this year has in- 
creased 33 per cent over that of last. 

Tulsa. The Will Rogers and Daniel Webster 
High Schools are nearing completion. Their 
facilities include a complete setup for teaching 
child development to pupils and parents. 

Dr. Muriel Brown has been added to the 
family life education staff of the city schools 
and Tulsa University. She is conducting 
leadership groups with parents and classes in 
family relationships with home economics 
teachers and at the University. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
The district meetings in the central, western, 
midwestern, eastern, northwestern, and south- 
ern sections of the state have been well at- 
tended this year. Two more are yet to take 
place. 

State Department of Public Instruction. 
The George-Deen Act and the new State 
Vocational Education Act have resulted in a 
new state plan for vocational education em- 
phasizing homemaking training for boys as 
well as girls on the secondary school level, for 
out-of-school youth, and for adults. The addi- 
tional funds have aided in extending the county 
supervisory program to 12 additional counties 
and adding an itinerant teacher trainer to work 
in co-operation with Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and the Department of Public Instruction. 
The state teachers colleges at Mansfield and 
Indiana have had the services of an itinerant 
teacher trainer for the past two years. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. The home 
economics summer school had an enrollment of 
100 students, 25 of whom were graduate stu- 
dents. The conference plan of study inaugu- 
rated this summer proved of great value and 
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will be continued next year. Speakers who 
addressed the conference groups included Mrs. 
Anna L. Green of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Mrs. Ralph Bor- 
sodi of Suffern, New York; Mrs. Mary de 
Garmo Bryan of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and Mrs. Mildred Perkins of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company. Professor Ar- 
denia Chapman was the director of the summer 
school. 

Pennsylvania State College. The resigna- 
tion of Professor Louise Turner is regretted by 
her associates and by all who have known her 
professionally. Since joining the staff in 1920, 
she has been active in improving standards of 
teaching in home economics through her work 
as head of the division of vocational teacher 
training in home economics. Miss Turner 
began teaching home economics in 1910 in a 
high school in Knoxville, Tennessee, and later 
joined the staff of the University of Tennessee, 
where she became head of the department and 
also state supervisor of home economics. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
At the meeting held at the Gilbert Stuart 
Junior High School in Providence on October 
28, Dr. Howard E. Wilson of Harvard spoke 
on “Home Economics and Social Studies.” 
The meeting was preceded by a membership 
luncheon. 

The year’s calendar includes a fashion tea 
and style show at the Cranston Senior High 
School Library; a joint meeting in March with 
the Rhode Island Dietetic Association when 
Dr. Helen Mitchell of Massachusetts State 
College will speak; a spring luncheon in April 
at the Rhode Island State College at Kingston 
when Dorothy Gatton, professor of textiles and 
clothing there, will tell of her recent travels in 
China; and the annual meeting to be held in 
connection with a luncheon on June 4. 

Institute of Instruction. Edna Amidon of 
the U. S. Office of Education participated in 
the meetings of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction in Providence from October 28 to 
30. 

Rhode Island State College. Marian Bailey, 
formerly of West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
has been appointed instructor of foods. Cor- 
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nelia Beckwith, who recently received her 
M. A. at Columbia University, is a new in- 
structor in the clothing and art departments. 
Tatiana Levcowich has been appointed grad- 
uate assistant in home economics research. 

The home economics department has moved 
into the new Home Economics Building, which 
provides space for extension work and research 
work in home economics as well as class in- 
struction. Although the laboratories are not 
yet completely equipped, the use of the build- 
ing has already greatly facilitated the home 
economics work. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Annual State Conference on Homemaking 
Education. ‘Meeting the Challenge of Pro- 
gressive Homemaking” was the theme of the 
annual conference held at Brookings from 
August 23 to 25. Letitia Walsh of Stout In- 
stitute discussed ‘“Forward Looking Trends in 
Homemaking Education,” “Integration of 
Homemaking with the Rest of the School 
Program,” and ‘“‘New Instruments for Evaluat- 
ing Instruction in Homemaking Education.” 
Nora V. Hasle, state supervisor of homemaking 
education, and Laura McArthur, teacher 
trainer at the State College, presented the 
revised course of study. Social hours were 
arranged by Dorotha Risk of Beresford. 

Vocational Home Economics. Nora V. Hasle, 
state supervisor, reports 10 new vocational 
homemaking departments in high schools of 
the state this fall, only a small proportion of 
those requesting approval. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s first house party was held 
the first week end in November at Monteagle 
in the Cumberland Mountains to enable Ten- 
nessee home economics workers to become 
better acquainted and to work out plans for a 
“bigger and better” state association. On 
Saturday morning, Sue Taylor, president, 
described the purpose of the party; and there 
was a talk on “Home Economics’ Contribution 
to Education.” In the afternoon a round- 
table discussion of ‘Problems of Tennessee 
Home Economists” was led by Margaret Am- 
brose, state home demonstration agent. A so- 
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cial hour was held that evening. Friday even- 
ing and Sunday morning were devoted to hikes 
and other recreation. 

Student Clubs. Jean Beachboard, Loudon 
High School; May C. Frank, State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro; and Nina Swindler, 
University of Tennessee Junior College, Martin, 
were appointed student club advisers to repre- 
sent the three district associations in the 
state. County associations of home economics 
clubs are being stressed this year. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Dr. 
Henry Harap, nationally known leader in 
education, has joined the staff of the division 
of surveys and field studies at the college. 

Mary P. Wilson represented Tennessee as a 
hostess at the A.D.A. meeting in Richmond. 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 
Myrtle Nelson, formerly of the University of 
Tennessee, has charge of the clothing classes 
and home economics education. She succeeds 
Mrs. Henry Williams. 

University of Tennessee. New staff mem- 
bers include Henrietta Sivyer, professor and 
head of the department of related art; Eleanor 
Haile, associate professor of home manage- 
ment; Alberta Young, assistant professor of 
home economics education; Doris Ekstrom, 
instructor in textiles and clothing; and Mary 
Elizabeth Spencer, instructor in child develop- 
ment and teacher in the nursery school. 

University of Tennessee Junior College, 
Martin. Neta McFee, a former staff member, 
is now doing parent education work in west 
Tennessee. Mary Lockwood Hill of Knox- 
ville has charge of the nursery school. 

Extension Service. During 1936, 196 Ten- 
nessee families kept their records in Tennessee 
home account books, which they later sent to 
extension headquarters at Knoxville for sum- 
mary and analysis. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. 


The Association held its annual meeting in 
conjunction with the State Teachers’ Conven- 
tion at Rutland on October 8. Mrs. Charlotte 
Brooks of the Vermont Extension Service 
spoke on “Family Finance”; Oreana Merriam, 
Massachusetts State College of Agriculture, on 
“The Vitamins Up-to-date”; Judge Clarence 
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P. Cowles of Burlington on “The Family and 
the Law.” There was also a panel discussion 
of “Understanding Home Economics Needs for 
a Vermont Community,” with Alida Fairbanks, 
state supervisor of home economics, as chair- 
man. 

The constitution was revised and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Mrs. Avis 
Pillsbury, St. Johnsbury; first vice-president, 
Madeline Ainsboro; second vice-president, 
Doris Kearns; and secretary-treasurer, Dorothy 
Smith, Montpelier. 

University of Vermont. Adelaide Rawson is 
holding group conferences with the state home 
economics teachers on methods of teaching 
related art. 

Doris Lake of Farmington, Maine, was re- 
cently added to the teaching staff and is direct- 
ing the home management house. 

Helen LeBaron has succeeded Josephine 
Staab as assistant state supervisor of home 
economics. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. The 
Association entertained at tea on October 17 
those attending the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation convention in Richmond. Home 
economists of Virginia and neighboring states 
assisted in this twentieth meeting of the A.D.A. 
and the first held in the South. 

Harrisonburg State Teachers College. The 
large increase in seniors registered for super- 
vised teaching has necessitated extending the 
teacher-training facilities to the home eco- 
nomics classes of Dayton High School. Day- 
ton has a well-equipped cottage, with Mildred 
Kemmer as critic teacher in charge. The 
critic teacher at Bridgewater is moving into a 
beautiful new cottage this year. 

Martha McAlpine, child development spe- 
cialist of the Georgia Extension Service, con- 
ducted a 3-week seminar in ‘Methods for 
Adult Classes” during the summer term. 

Radford State Teachers College has the 
heaviest registration in home economics this 
year since the establishment of the 4-year 
course. Because of this, Fannie Dee Stephen- 
son has been employed as director of the home 
management house and as teacher of child 
development. 
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Grace Tucker of Denton, Texas, has suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Luna Lewis Willis, who resigned 
as teacher of foods and nutrition. 

The home economics department at the 
College has been expanded by the addition of 
a series of unit kitchens. One is completely 
equipped with the latest electric equipment 
and will be used for demonstrations in the 
equipment courses and the rural electrification 
program in this section of the state. 

Fredericksburg State Teachers College. 
There are 65 in the freshman foods class this 
year, an appreciable increase over last year’s. 

Mrs. Eula P. Robbins was dietitian for the 
dining halls and taught classes in home eco- 
nomics at the State Teachers College, Silver 
City, New Mexico, last summer. 

The Home Economics Club has taken ‘‘Vo- 
cational Opportunities for Home Economics 
Trained Students” as its theme for the year. 
Representatives from various fields wiil be in- 
vited as guest speakers. Under the direction 
of Virginia Jordon, president, a drive is under 
way to establish a small scholarship for home 
economics students 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute has just 
started a home economics department, with an 
enrollment of 23 undergraduate and 6 graduate 
students, to train home economics students 
interested in extension work, dietetics, com- 
mercial demonstration, and research work. 
Maude E. Wallace, assistant director of exten- 
sion, is acting head. Members of the staff 
include: Dr. Mildred Thurow Tate, formerly 
of the Merrill-Palmer School, and Dr. Gladys 
T. Stevenson, formerly of Iowa State College. 
In addition, each of the extension specialists 
will devote one-fourth of her time to resident 
teaching. 

Extension Service. Sallye Hamilton suc- 
ceeded Mary Settle as home improvement 
specialist on July 1. Miss Settle is now asso- 
ciate director of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion in Virginia. 

Ruth Jamison, former acting home improve- 
ment specialist, is on leave for study at 
Columbia University. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Under the constitution, as revised last spring, 
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there are 9 sectional chairmen who are members 
of the central council and form a direct contact 
between the officers of the Association and its 
remotest members. They are to be respon- 
sible for home economics programs during the 
Washington Educational Association meetings, 
collect dues from members, and solicit new 
members. 

Washington Educational Association. The 
theme of the home economics regional meeting 
in Spokane was “Testing Methods and Results 
in Home Economics.” Esther F. Segner, 
itinerant teacher trainer in Idaho, discussed 
the findings of her study on testing, and Edna 
Martin of the Spokane public schools reported 
her results with the use of the Minnesota house 
design and house furnishing test. Various 
tests of merit on home economics subjects were 
exhibited. 

The Yakima section met for a luncheon at 
the Golden Wheel Restaurant in Yakima on 
October 18. ‘Practical Problems and Teacher 
Aids” was the theme of the program. Mrs. 
Clara French of the Yakima Senior High 
School spoke on “‘Recent Consumer Education 
Developments in Clothing and Textiles,” and 
Margaret Hall of Toppenish High School on 
“Consumer Education and Food.” A dis- 
cussion of teacher aids and current teaching 
problems was led by Irma Zickler of Yakima 
Senior High School. 

State College of Washington. After a lapse 
of 5 years, the College of Home Economics has 
resumed its nursery school and child develop- 
ment work, with Bessie McNiel of Iowa State 
College in charge. 

Bernice Allen, formerly of Iowa State 
Teachers College, is acting head of the textiles 
and clothing division, replacing Ann Craddock, 
now Mrs. Clifford Jacobs. Frances Conard, 
formerly of Cottey College, is the new instruc- 
tor in foods. 

Gladys Long is the dietitian in charge of 
the new food service for girls. A central 
kitchen supplies three dining rooms where 350 
girls may be served. 

Evelyn Roberts has joined the electrical 
testing department of Sears Roebuck & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Northwest Nutrition Research Round Table. 
On October 22 and 23, the second conference 
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of this type, which serves Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, and Utah, was held at the Daven- 
port Hotel, Spokane. Sybil L. Smith of the 
U. S. Office of Experiment Stations was the 
principal speaker. 

University of Washington. Dr. Marion 
Fish of Cornell University, whose field is eco- 
nomics, and Thelma Thorne, whose primary 
interest is home economics education, are new 
staff members. 

Ten recent graduates in institution adminis- 
tration from 6 states are enrolled as interns 
in the course for administrative dietitians. 
Evelyn Waddell has just completed her intern- 
ship and has returned to her home in New 
Zealand. One of the practice fields used in 
this training is a commercial restaurant in the 
downtown business district; its patronage has 
tripled within two years. 

The Institute in Education for Family Life 
held on the campus last summer with Dr. 
Muriel Brown and Dr. Ethel B. Waring, visit- 
ing instructors, and Dr. Rowntree, was very 
successful. Next summer continued work in 
this field will be offered. There will also be an 
institute on consumer education. 

Vivienne Finley, ’37 graduate of Montana 
State College, has been awarded the Bon 
Marche fellowship, which permits her to work 
toward her master’s degree in the field of tex- 
tile research. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. “Education for Family Life” was the 
theme of the spring meeting at the 4-H Club 
Camp at Jackson’s Mill on April 30 and May 1. 
The first evening was devoted to short reports 
on “Signs of the Times.” C. H. Hartley, 
state 4-H club leader, discussed “How 4-H 
Club Work Influences Family Life’”’; Dr. Louise 
Stanley of the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, “The Home Economist Looks at Con- 
sumer Education”; Mrs. Charley Tidd Cole 
of the W.P.A., “What the W.P.A. Has Done 
for Children”; and Letitia Walsh of Stout 
Institute, ““The Home Economics Curriculum.” 
At the Saturday evening banquet, Susan Bur- 
son of the U. S. Office of Education discussed 
“Vitalizing Family Life Education.” 

“Progress in Home Economics” was the 
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theme of the fall meeting at Clarksburg on 
November 5. Xanna Gibson of Fairmont 
High School was chairman, and Mrs. Kathryn 
VanAken Burns, president of the A.H.E.A., 
was the guest speaker. Lena M. Charter, state 
supervisor of vocational home economics, is 
president of the Association. 

West Virginia University. Mrs. Marie 
Ringle, itinerant teacher trainer of Ball State 
Teachers College, taught the two-week course 
in “Field Problems in Homemaking Educa- 
tion” at the University from June 14 to 25. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
Esther Segner has resigned as president, and 
Mary Brady, president-elect for 1938, has taken 
her place. Miss Segner has left the Milwaukee 
Vocational School and gone to Boise, Idaho, 
where she will divide her time between teaching 
at the University of Idaho and supervision 
under the State Board of Vocational Education. 

Ethelyn Robinson and Ida F. Krause were 
co-chairmen for the annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee in November. Speakers and topics 
included: Dr. C. A. Elvehjem of the University 
of Wisconsin, “Progress in the Field of Nutri- 
tion”; Dr. Eleanor Palmer of Shorewood High 
School, “Contributions of Psychology to the 
Teaching of Home Economics’; Gladys Me- 
loche, Wisconsin Extension Service, “The 
Consumer Has a Right to Know”; Elizabeth 
Rivers, regional supervisor of home economics 
in Rural Rehabilitation, Milwaukee, “Home 
Economics in the Rehabilitation Program”’; 
Dr. Margaret Pryor Glicksman, ‘““Women in 
Economics and Politics”; and Dr. William A. 
Bauer, American Medical Association, ‘‘Popu- 
lar Beliefs That Are Not True.” 

Student Clubs. The Wisconsin student 
clubs held their first council meeting of the 
year on October 9. A program of work for 
the year was adopted, with differentiation for 
high schools and colleges. 

Madison Home Economics Club. Mrs. 
H. L. Ahlgren, who recently returned from 
Wales, spoke before the club in October on 
“Home Life in Wales.” Mrs. Walter V. Price 
is president. 

Central State Teachers College. Emily 
Wilson spent her vacation in Honduras and 
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Guatemala and returned with 
souvenirs and pictures. 

The Home Economics Club entertained at 
the John Francis Sims Cottage this fall in 
honor of the freshmen. Alberta Veeder is 
president. 

The Stout Institute. Enrollment at the 
summer session was 422, 134 of whom were 
graduate students. In addition to the 6-week 
course, “social frontier” courses made up of 
3-week units were offered. 

Dorothy Johnson, last year of the education 
department, is now itinerant teacher trainer 
of home economics in the State Department of 
Vocational Education. 

Georgia Aber and Henrietta Quilling are new 
instructors in the education department. 

Marian Zierath, ’37, was assistant director 
of the Kiddies Camp for undernourished chil- 
dren at Sheboygan last summer; and Alma 
Rausch and Jeanette Hansen were in charge 
of the Minnesota Scout Camp at St. Croix 
Lake. 

University of Wisconsin. During this past 
summer Mrs. Ruth Randolph and her daughter 
were in Mexico, the latter attending the Uni- 
versity of Mexico while the former painted; 
Stella Patton toured Mexico; Hazel Manning 
took a trip to California at the close of summer 
school; Helen Allen spent several months in 
South America, where she studied the home 
crafts of various countries. 

Abby L. Marlatt was the A.H.E.A. delegate 
to the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference in Van- 
couver in July in which she took an active part. 
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Extension Service. Jean McFarlane is on 
leave of absence this semester for graduate 
work at Iowa State College. 

New staff members include Josephine Pol- 
lock as assistant state home demonstration 
leader and the following agents: Mary Ryon 
in Barron County; Marlys Richert, Green 
County; Leona Kilborn, transferred to She- 
boygan County; Annette McDonald, Green 
Lake County; Helena Muehlmeier, Washing- 
ton County; and Cecelia Shestock, Wood 
County. 

The State Extension Workers’ Conference 
was held at Madison the week of October 4. 
Dr. Carl Tauesch of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture led a 3-day conference on phil- 
osophical problems and their application to the 
extension program. 

Milwaukee. The home economics field 
lost a loyal worker in the death of Ella Bab- 
cock, acting principal of the Girls Trade School 
and formerly supervisor of home economics in 
the city schools. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. Ruth Bumpus, 
assistant professor of textiles and clothing, has 
returned from a year spent in Europe and at 
Columbia University. Marjorie Jewell, her 
substitute last year, has been retained on the 
staff. 

Marita Monroe, director of the University 
Commons, spent the summer in study at Cor- 
nell University. Luella O’Neill, of Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, was her substitute. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Day Monroe, chief of the economics 
division at the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, directed the study she reports in this 
issue. She was for many years on the advisory 
board of the JourNAL and is still responsible 
for its abstracts from the field of family eco- 
nomics. 

Dr. Ivol Spafford is assistant to the director 
and in charge of curriculum revision at the Gen- 
eral College, University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Lydia J. Roberts is chairman of the de- 
partment of home economics at the University 
of Chicago and author of Nutrition Work with 
Children. 

Marjorie M. Heseltine was appointed 
specialist in nutrition at the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, after a short 
period of service as field secretary for the 
American Home Economics Association and 
extensive experience in business and social 
work. 

Dr. Margaret G. Reid is associate professor 
of economics at Iowa State College and author 
of Economics of Household Production. 

Dorothy Lyon and Bette Adams were grad- 
uated from Connecticut College last June. 
Both were home economics majors. 

Beth M. Palmer, formerly teacher of textiles 


and clothing at Dakota Wesleyan University, 
is now in charge of applied arts at West Vir- 
ginia University, where her work often brings 
her in contact with extension workers and their 
classes in clothing, color, and decoration. 

Ruth O’Brien, chief of the division of tex- 
tiles and clothing of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics and an advisory editor of the 
JouRNAL, is well known to its readers as a 
leader in standardization of consumer goods. 

Louise Strachan has been director of child 
health education in the National Tuberculosis 
Association since 1925. She was instrumental 
in initiating the National Conferences on 
College Hygiene and served as secretary of 
the two that have been held to date. 

Mrs. Katharine McFarland Ansley, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, represented the Association 
at the Richmond meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association. 

Dorothy Dickins is head of home economics 
research at the Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. She has been there since 
the passage of the Purnell Act except for two 
years spent in study at the University of Chi- 
cago and one as southern regional director of 
the Study of Consumer Purchases. 
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36 
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the Home Economics Student, 230; 288 
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Studies, 541 

Altitude Laboratory Studies, 541 
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Baker, KATHERINE L. [Home Economics 
Programs for the School Auditorium] 
In Medford, Massachusetts, 165; 216 
Bakkie, Metva B. Disaster Relief, 558; 
Home Economists in Red Cross Disaster 
Operations, 98; 144; (and Mitprep L. 
Swirt) Feeding the Flood Sufferers, 389 
Batt, Vicrorta Kioss. A New Field for 
Home Economics Workers, 526; 592 
Banana Diet, Metabolic Studies of Human 
Subjects on a Skimmed Milk and, 468 
Bane, Lita. Land-Grant College Convention, 
100; 144; (and Ruta CrawrForp FREE- 
MAN) Buying Household Goods by Con- 
tract, 598 
Barer, ADELAIDE P. The Present Status of 
Iron Metabolism, 545 
BarTON, BERNARD. Urban Study of Consumer 
Purchases, 539 
Beef Rib Roasts, A Study of Juiciness and 
Flavor of Standing and Rolled, 183 
Block Booking and Blind Selling: see Legis- 
lation 
BONSLAGEL, ConNIE J. Home Economics in 
the Resettlement Administration, 169; 
216 
Book List, Home Economics (ed.), 636 
Books Received: 
Adolescence, 337 
Adult Education, 195 
Adult Education and Democracy, 265 
Adventures in Buymanship, 647 
Adventures in Living, 576 
Advertising: Principles and Practice, 473 
Aesthetic Analysis, 195 
American Medicine, 578 
American Planning and Civic Annual, 51 
American School and University, 474 
American Woman, 711 
Annual Review of Biochemistry, 713 
Applied Dietetics, 118 
Art Activities in the Modern School, 577 
Art Education Today, 577 
Art and the Machine, 408 
Art Weaving, 577 
Arts Workshop of Rural America, 577 
Avitaminoses, 474 
Baby Epicure, 406 
Banana Empire, 51 
Basic Student Activities, 265 


Behave Yourself, 712 

Being Born, 49 

Big Business, 408 

Biological Time, 474 

Blazing the Trail, 576 

Books About Jobs, 194 

Bradley: The Alice Bradley Menu-Cook- 
Book: January, February, March, 118 

Cancer, 647 

Cancer and Diet, 406 

Care and Diet of Children, 713 

Catching Up with Housing, 120 

Century Cook Book, 263 

Character and Citizenship Training in the 
Public School, 49 

Chemistry and Cookery, 645 

Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, 336 

Chemistry Used in Foods and Nutrition 
Courses, 118 

Child Care and Training, 405 

Childbirth: Yesterday and Today, 711 

Childhood: The Beginning Years and Be- 
yond, 405 

Children in the Family, 646 

Clothing, 50 

Clothing: Selection and Care, 712 

CO-EDiquette, 119 

College Curriculum Based on Functional 
Needs of Students, 575 

Common Cold, 337 

Common Health, 337 

Consumers’ Cooperative Adventures, 264 

Consumers’ Cooperatives, 193 

Cookies and More Cookies, 263 

Cooperative Enterprise, 647 

Cooperative League Year Book, 1936, 409 

Costumes for the Dance, 476 

Cotton Book, 263 

Creative Design in Furniture, 577 

Current Social Problems, 51 

Decency in Motion Pictures, 409 

Decline and Rise of the Consumer, 193 

Diabetes, 647 

Diabetes: A Modern Manual, 475 

Dietetics Simplified, 194 

Diets and Riots, 118 

Dine at Home with Rector, 475 

Early Childhood Education, 337 

Economic History of the United States, 408 

Economics of Consumption, 472 

Educating for Democracy, 474 
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Books Received (cont’d): 

Education on the Air, 265 

Education in a Democracy, 712 

Education and Organized Interests in Amer- 
ica, 338 

Elementary General Psychology, 50 

Elements of Foods and Nutrition, 475 

Elements of Retail Selling, 193 

Elements of Retailing, 713 

Everyday First Aid, 712 

Exercise and Health, 337 

Expectant Mother and Her Baby, 337 

Experimental Cookery from the Chemical 
and Physical Standpoint, 645 

Factors Determining Human Behavior, 337 

Faculty, 265 

Family Encounters the Depression, 576 

Family in Health and in Illness, 711 

Family’s Food, 575 

Feeding Behavior of Infants, 646 

Feeding Our Children, 406 

Fight for Truth in Advertising, 409 

First Year: A Story of the Pilgrims in Amer- 
ica, 405 

Food for Fifty, 645 

Food, Fitness and Figure, 475 

Food for Health’s Sake, 647 

Food, Nutrition and Health, 263 

Food Preparation, 645 

Food and the Principles of Dietetics, 263 

Foreigner Looks at the TVA, 578 

Friday-to-Monday Gardening, 407 

From Forest to Furniture, 51 

Fundamentals of Bacteriology, 264 

Future of Marriage in Western Civilisation, 
338 

Game-Way to Sports, 407 

Give Yourself Background, 578 

Guides to Study Material for Teachers, 120 

Handbook of Food Preparation, 645 

Hay System of Child Development, 119 

Health, 405 

Health in Colleges, 711 

Healthy Child, 337 

Healthy Growth, 119 

Hear Better, 647 

Herbs and Herb Gardening, 646 

Household Searchlight Homemaking Guide, 
647 

Housekeeping on Parade, 408 

Houses in America, 51 

Housing Management, 473 


Housing Officials’ Yearbook, 1937, 577 

How to Do Publicity, 712 

How to Interpret Social Work, 472 

How to Make Candy, 118 

How Profitable Is Big Business, 713 

How to Sleep and Rest Better, 337 

How We Live, 576 

How to Write Advertising, 473 

Human Body, 647 

If You’re Going to Live in the Country, 476 

Introductory Sociology, 712 

Keeping Fit, 576 

Keeping Your Child Normal, 576 

Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics, 475 

Layman’s Handbook of Medicine, 336 

Letters to Susan, 646 

Little Things in Life, 646 

Love Is a Challenge, 576 

Love and Marriage, 647 

Manual of Modern Cookery, 475 

Many Ways of Living, 576 

Marketing Poultry Products, 408 

Maternal Deaths—The Ways to Prevention, 
711 

Medicine and Mankind, 195 

Merry Mixer Cook Book, 645 

Middletown in Transition, 472 

Modern Developments in Domestic Science 
Training, 405 

Modern Economics, 120 

More House for Your Money, 336 

More for Your Money, 264 

Moslem Women Enter a New World, 338 

Mother and Baby Care in Pictures, 405 

National Health Series, 337, 647 

Nature, 405 

New Elementary Home Economics, 712 

New Ways in Photography, 264 

Nostrums and Quackery and Pseudo-Medi- 
cine, Volume III, 578 

Not to Be Broadcast, 578 

Now We Are Growing, 576 

Nursing as a Profession, 194 

Nutrition. Final Report of the Mixed 
Committee of the League of Nations on 
the Relation of Nutrition to Health, 
Agriculture and Economic Policy, 710 

Occupational Civics, 195 

Official and Tentative Methods of Analysis 
of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, 195 
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Books Received (cont'd): 

On Growing Old Gracefully, 337 

On Your Guard, 194 

Our Children in a Changing World, 406 

Our Homes, 119 

Out of the Test Tube, 647 

Outlines of Marketing, 193 

Painting as a Hobby, 407 

Pamela’s Daughters, 49 

Parent-Teacher Publicity, 194 

Partners in Play, 406 

Peasant Costume in Europe, 406 

Personality, 264 

Physiological Chemistry, 50 

Pioneering in Agriculture, 409 

Play, 405 

Play Streets and Their Use for Recreational 
Programs, 406 

Playgrounds, 406 

Preparation for Marriage, 49 

Preparation of Scientific and Technical 
Papers, 408 

Princesses Cook Book, 475 

Principles of Accrediting Higher Institutions, 
120 

Principles of Retail Merchandising, 473 

Problems of Child Welfare, 575 

Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work at the Sixty-third Annual 
Session Held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 18-23, 1936, 195 

Psychology of Feeling and Emotion, 50 

Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child, 
646 

Recovery Problem in the United States, 407 

Rural Trends in Depression Years, 472 

Safely Through Childbirth, 711 

Safety Through the Year [for Intermediate 
Grades}, 337; [for Upper Grades], 712 

School Begins at Two, 337 

Secondary Education for Youth in Modern 
America, 575 

Sex Factor in Marriage, 647 

Sex Life in Marriage, 576 

Silver-Fork School, 49 

So You’re Going to a Psychiatrist, 119 

Social Aspects of the Banana Industry, 51 

Social Psychology, 51 

Social Work as a Profession, 194 

Social Work Year Book, 1937, 409 

Songs from Many Lands, 405 

Spotlights on the Culture of India, 577 

Staying Young Beyond Your Years, 647 
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Stories and Verse, 405 
Story Book of Corn, 263 
Structure and Composition of Foods, Vol. 
ITI, 645 
Study Guide to Problems of Fabrics and 
Dress, 575 
Study of Man, 194 
Substitute Parents, 119 
Take Care of Yourself, 473 
Taking Care of Your Heart, 337 
Tests and Measurements in Higher Educa- 
tion, 120 
Textbook of Bacteriology and Its Applica- 
tions, 50 
Tuberculosis, 647 
Unemployment and Its Treatment in the 
United States, 407 
Unique Function of Education in American 
Democracy, 264 
Use of Background in the Interpretation of 
Educational Issues, 265 
Vegetable Gardener’s How Book, 195 
Venereal Diseases, 337 
Vitamins in Theory and Practice, 474 
Wakefield: Ruth Wakefield’s Recipes Tried 
and True, 475 
Washington: City and Capital, 476 
What About Dollars, 193 
What It Means to Grow Up, 576 
What You Should Know About Eyes, 337 
Which Way for Our Children, 575 
Why I Think So, 473 
Why the Teeth, 647 
Woman’s Prime of Life, 476 
Wooden Toy-Making, 407 
Workbook in Health for High School Girls, 
476 
Young Child in the Home 646 
Your Mind and You, 647 
Youth Serves the Community, 338 
Youth-serving Organizations, 575 
Borden Company: Awards for Research on the 
Nutritive Value of Milk (ed.), 698; Re- 
search on the Nutritive Value of Milk 
(ed.), 394 
Boys: see Home Economics for Boys 
BRIGHTMAN, Harotp W. The Growth of 
Consumer Influence in the Retail Field, 
505; 592 
Britton, Vircrnta. The Cost of Food and 
the Adequacy of Income, 294; 360 
Brown, CrarA M. Appraisal of Trends in 
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Home Economics Education Research, 
603 ; 664 

Burns, KaTHRYN VANAKEN. Some Asso- 
ciation Problems, 517; 592 

Business Woman, Consumer Information and 
the, 555 

Buying Household Goods by Contract, 598 

Buying Textiles for Institution Use, 23 


Cc 


Cafeterias: see School Lunch 

Cake: Effect of Pan on Temperature of Baking 
and Tenderness of Angel Food Cake, 188; 
The Use of Honey as the Sweetening 
Ingredient in Cakes, 45 

Calcium and Phosphorus Content of Vegeta- 
bles, 637 

CAMPBELL, MABEL V. Missouri Welcomes 
Home Economists, 383; 432 

Canning, Problems in Home, 544 

CaRNEY, MitpRED. A Study of Slips, 627; 664 

CARROLL, LEONE RUTLEDGE. Apprenticeship 
for Home Economics in Business, 625; 664 

CHADDERDON, Hester. An Examination of 
Assumptions Used in Home Economics, 
553 

Chapter in Child Development Education, 372 

Characteristics of Consumer Goods, Teaching 
the, 246 

CHARLTON, Mary Poison. Teaching Art 
from the Consumer’s Standpoint, 237; 288 

Cuitp, Atice M. (and GertrupE EsTEROs). 
A Study of Juiciness and Flavor of Stand- 
ing and Rolled Beef Rib Roasts, 183; 216 

Child Development and Family Relation- 
ships: Abstracts from Periodicals, 52, 196, 
410, 579; Adapting the House to the Needs 
of the Preschool Child, 385; Association 
for Childhood Education, 460; A Chapter 
in Child Development Education, 372; 
Pertinent Research in Child Development, 
538; see also Family Relationships 

Childhood Education, Association for, 460 

Cincinnati Consumers’ Institute, 30 

Cleaners, Textile Research by Dyers and, 546 

Clinic Method of Teaching Costume Design, 
546 

Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

Clothing for Older Women, 692 

College Curriculum: see Curriculum 

College Home Economics Students, Vocational 
Opportunities for, 554 
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College Hygiene, Conference on, 174 

Colleges, Co-operative Research Among, 108 

Color Changes in Large-Quantity Cooking and 
Service of Green Vegetables, 40 

Commercial Standards, Grades in (ed.), 104 

Committee on Home Economics in Education 
Through Libraries, A.H.E.A.: Home Eco- 
nomics and Libraries (ed.), 316 

Composition of Some of the More Common 
Vegetables, Contribution to Data on the, 
255 

Conference on College Hygiene, 174 

Conference on Education for Family Living, 
100 

Congressional Action and Inaction (ed.), 631 

Connecticut College, Cost of a Year at, 691 

Connor, PRUDENCE STEVENS. Problems in 
Teaching Household Equipment, 442; 504 

Consumer Education: see Consumer Problems 

Consumer Influence in the Retail Field, The 
Growth of, 505 

Consumer Information and the Business 
Woman, 555 

Consumer Information, The Development of, 
555 

Consumer Interests (ed.), 563 

Consumer Problems: Abstracts from Period- 
icals, 54, 266, 648; Advertising from the 
Standpoint of the Consumer, 88; Buying 
Household Goods by Contract 598; The 
Cincinnati Consumers’ Institute, 30; Con- 
sumer Information and the Business 
Woman, 555; Consumer Interests (ed.), 
563; Consumer Problems at the Minimum- 
Income Level, 456; The Development of 
Consumer Information, 555; “Energy” 
in Food Advertisements (ed.), 105; An 
Experimental Course in Methods of Con- 
sumer Education, 145; Fair Trade Practice 
in the Textile Industries (ed.), 698; Fiber 
Identification and Shrinkage of Textiles 
(ed.), 466; Food-buying Practices—A 
Symposium, 377; The Growth of Con- 
sumer Influence in the Retail Field, 505; 
The Homemaker and Consumer Educa- 
tion, 558; House Dresses and Consumer 
Complaints (ed.), 465; Housing and the 
Consumer, 541; New Ventures by Ad- 
vertising Agencies (ed.), 36; A Study of 
Slips, 627; Teaching Art from the Con- 
sumer’s Standpoint, 237; Teaching the 
Characteristics of Consumer Goods, 246; 
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Teaching Consumer Buying in Secondary 
Schools, 550; Tests on Unused and on 
“Worn-out”’ Plain-Weave, Cotton Fabrics, 
333; Texas Studies Labels, 171; Urban 
Study of Consumer Purchases, 539;A 
Yard of Material, 16; see also Standardiza- 
tion and Standards 

Consumer Problems at the Minimum-Income 
Level, 456 

Consumer-Retailer Relations Council: The 
Growth of Consumer Influence in the 
Retail Field, 505 

Consumers’ Institute, The Cincinnati, 30 

Contribution to Data on the Composition of 
Some of the More Common Vegetables, 
255 

Contributors: 72, 144, 216, 288, 360, 432, 504, 
592, 664, 736 

Coox, Rosamonp C. The Cincinnati Con- 
sumers’ Institute, 30; 72 

Cookery, Experimental: Altitude Laboratory 
Studies, 541; The Calcium and Phos- 
phorus Content of Vegetables, 637; Color 
Changes in Large-Quantity Cooking and 
Service of Green Vegetables, 40; Effect of 
Pan on Temperature of Baking and 
Tenderness of Angel Food Cake, 188; 
Problems in Home Canning, 544; A Study 
of Juiciness and Flavor of Standing and 
Rolled Beef Rib Roasts, 183; The Use of 
Honey as the Sweetening Ingredient in 
Cakes, 45; Weights of Food Materials 
Used in Food Preparation, 641 

Cooking Utensils, The Home Economist and 
the Design of, 556 

Coon, Bevran I. Summary of Studies of 
Qualifications for Research Workers in 
Different Phases of Home Economics, 607; 
664; A Survey of Studies Related to the 
College Curriculum in Home Economics, 
Part I, 78; Part II, 154; 144 

Co-operation with Science Service (ed.), 105 

Co-operative Research Among Colleges, 108 

Correlating Art and Home Economics—A 
Symposium, 229 

Cosmetics: see Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Bill 

Cost of Food and the Adequacy of Income, 294 

Cost of a Year at Connecticut College, 691 

Costume Design, The Clinic Method of Teach- 
ing, 546 

Cotton Fabrics: The Effects of Laundry 
Methods on Cotton Fabrics, 319; Tests on 
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Unused and on “Worn-out”’ Plain-Weave, 
Cotton Fabrics, 333 

Cotton Garments: The Durability of Cotton 
Garments as Affected by Laundering and 
Wear, 326 

Course in Methods of Consumer Education, 
An Experimental, 145 

Crappock, MozELttE E. Low-Cost Meals, 557 

CREIGHTON, [Home Economics 
Programs for the School Auditorium] In 
Flint, Michigan, 164; 216 

Current Research in the Family of Interest to 
Home Economists, 1937, 538 

Curriculum: A Survey of Studies Related to 
the College Curriculum in Home Econom- 
ics, Part I, 78; Part II, 154 


D 


Dabney, Ellen Powell (ed.), 313 

Davison, SUZANNE, ef al. The Durability of 
Cotton Garments as Affected by Launder- 
ing and Wear, 326; (and ADELLA Epret 
GINTER) Tests on Unused and on “Worn- 
out” Plain-Weave, Cotton Fabrics, 333; 
360 

Day, Etta J. Adapting the House to the 
Needs of the Preschool Child, 385; 432 

Decade of Thrift Weeks (ed.), 33 

Denny, Grace G. Buying Textiles for Insti- 
tution Use, 23; 72 

Department of Superintendence, N.E.A. (ed.), 
313 

Department of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics, N.E.A.: (eds.) 396, 565 

Design, The Clinic Method of Teaching 
Costume, 546 

Design of Cooking Utensils, The Home Econo- 
mist and the, 556 

Development of Consumer Information, 555 

Dicxins, Dorotuy. Living Rooms of Low- 
Income Farm Families of Mississippi, 
702; 736 

Disaster Relief, 558; see also American Red 
Cross 

Dresses: Eighth Grade Graduation Frocks, 97 

Drugs: see Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Bill 

Dull Normal Children, Meeting the Needs of 
Overage, 551 

Durability of Cotton Garments as Affected by 
Laundering and Wear, 326 

Dyers and Cleaners, Textile Research by, 546 
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Education: Abstracts from Periodicals, 121, 
339, 477; Home Economics in General 
Education, 671; Home Economics in 
General Education at Elementary and 
Secondary Levels, 531; Home Economics 
in General Education: Its Meaning for 
Teacher Education, 548; Home Economics 
in an Integrated Program, 549; Home 
Economists and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in Kansas Sponsor Adult Education 
Programs for Parents, 537; Meeting the 
Needs of Overage Dull Normal Children, 
551; Oregon Family Education Council, 
537; The Place of Home Economics in the 
Educational Program (ed.), 562; see also 
Home Economics Education 

Education in Family Life: Conference on 
Education for Family Living, 100; Graphic 
Materials Useful in Education in Family 
Life, 547; A Program of Education in 
Family Life, 310 

Education for Homemaking in Spain, 99 

Education Week, Home Economics in (ed.), 
635 

Educational Policies (ed.), 249 

Educational Program, The Place of Home 
Economics in the (ed.), 562 

Educational Programs for Adolescents, 437 

Effect of Pan on Temperature of Baking and 
Tenderness of Angel Food Cake, 188 

Effects of Laundry Methods on Cotton Fabrics, 
319 

Eighth Grade Graduation Frocks, 97 

Erre, C. Home Economics in Madras Uni- 
versity, 388; 432 

Electrical Association for Women, Inc., 94 

“Energy” in Food Advertisements (ed.), 105 

Erway, Dora WETHERBEE. [Correlating Art 
and Home Economics] The Need for a 
Historic Background, 229; 288 

EstEROS, GERTRUDE (and ALIcE M. CuHILp). 
A Study of Juiciness and Flavor of Stand- 
ing and Rolled Beef Rib Roasts, 183; 216 

Eugenics: American Eugenics Society (ed.), 
464 

Eugenics Education in Secondary Schools and 
Colleges, 387 

Examination of Assumptions Used in Home 
Economics, 553 

Experiment Station Bulletins: A Second Shelf 
of Home Economics Research, 96 
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Experimental Course in Methods of Consumer 
Education, 145 

Extension: The New York State Lighting 
Program, 455; Preconvention Extension 
Conference (ed.), 254 


F 


Fabric Identification: see Legislation 

Fair Trade Practice in the Textile Industries 
(ed.), 698 

Family: Current Research in the Family of 
Interest to Home Economists, 1937, 538 

Family Economics: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
198, 413, 581, 714; Buying Household 
Goods by Contract, 598; Consumer Prob- 
lems at the Minimum-Income Level, 456; 
The Cost of Food and the Adequacy of 
Income, 294; Family Economics, 560; 
Food Consumption of Urban and Village 
Families at Different Levels of Food 
Expenditure, 6; Food-buying Practices—A 
Symposium, 377; Levels of Living of the 
Nation’s Families, 665; Living Rooms of 
Low-Income Farm Families of Mississippi, 
702; Research Round Table on Family Eco- 
nomics, 539; Urban Study of Consumer 
Purchases, 539 

Family Education Council, Oregon, 537 

Family and Its Relationships, 559 

Family Life: see Family Relationships 

Family Relationships: Conference on Educa- 
tion for Family Living, 100; Family and 
Its Relationships, 559; Graphic Materials 
Useful in Education in Family Life, 547; 
Methods and Materials for Teaching 
Family and Social Relationships, 173; 
Objectives of Graduate Study for Teachers 
of Family Life, 538; The Physical Equip- 
ment of Homes in Relation to Their 
Residential Holding Power, 397; A Pro- 
gram of Education in Family Life, 310; 
The Rural Family, 223; The Sociology of 
Family Life, 512; Teaching Family Rela- 
tionships to Mixed Classes, 151; see also 
Child Development and Family Rela- 
tionships 

Farm Credit Administration, The Farm Fam- 
ily and the, 384 

Farm Families of Mississippi, Living Rooms 
of Low-Income, 702 

Farm Family and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, 384 


H 
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Farm Security Administration: see Resettle- 
ment Administration 

Farmer, Fannie (ed.), 395 

Farms: Planning Farms and Farm Homes in 
Resettlement, 367 

FarNAM, Mary. Standardization of Equip- 
ment to Simplify and Improve Purchasing, 
619; 664 

FAULKNER, Mary. Meeting the Needs of 
Overage Dull Normal Children, 551 

Feeding the Flood Sufferers, 389 

Fellowships of the A.H.E.A. (ed.), 178 

Fiber Identification and Shrinkage of Textiles 
(ed.), 466 

Frrtu, M. Teaching Family Rela- 
tionships to Mixed Classes, 151; 216 

Firzsmumons, Cieo. Rural Youth in Illinois, 
311; 360 

Flavor of Standing and Rolled Beef Rib Roasts, 
A Study of Juiciness and, 183 

Flood Sufferers: see American Red Cross 

Fioyp, E. V., e¢ al. Effect of Pan on Tempera- 
ture of Baking and Tenderness of Angel 
Food Cake, 188; 216 

Food and the Adequacy of Income, The Cost 
of, 294 

Food Advertisements, “Energy” in (ed.), 105 

Food Composition: Abstracts from Period- 
icals, 201, 483, 717 

Food Consumption of Urban and Village 
Families at Different Levels of Food 
Expenditure, 6 

Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Bill: (ed.), 250, 318; 
The Late Food and Drugs Bill, 27 

Food Economics and Dietary Requirements: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 342, 651 

Food Materials Used in Food Preparation, 
Weights of, 641 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts of Papers on 
Food and Nutrition, 567; Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 124, 201, 203, 269, 342, 483, 
484, 485, 651, 717, 718, 722; Altitude 
Laboratory Studies, 541; Awards for Re- 
search on the Nutritive Value of Milk 
(ed.), 698; The Calcium and Phosphorus 
Content of Vegetables, 637; Color Changes 
in Large-Quantity Cooking and Service 
of Green Vegetables, 40; Contribution to 
Data on the Composition of Some of the 
More Common Vegetables, 255; Co- 
operative Research Among Colleges, 108; 
The Cost of Food and the Adequacy of 
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Income, 294; Effect of Pan on Tempera- 
ture of Baking and Tenderness of Angel 
Food Cake, 188; “Energy” in Food 
Advertisements, 105; Feeding the Flood 
Sufferers, 389; Food Consumption of 
Urban and Village Families at Different 
Levels of Food Expenditure, 6; Food- 
buying Practices—A Symposium, 377; 
Foods and Nutrition, 560; Low-Cost 
Meals, 557; The Lunchroom—an Essen- 
tial School Activity, 73; Metabolic Studies 
of Human Subjects on a Skimmed Milk 
and Banana Diet, 468; Objective Tests 
for Judging Quality in Foods, 542; Prob- 
lems in Home Canning, 544; Research on 
the Nutritive Value of Milk (ed.), 394; 
Research Round Tables on Foods and 
Nutrition, 542; Safeguarding the Nutri- 
tion of Students in Fraternity and Soror- 
ity Houses, 450; The School Lunch—A 
Symposium, 613; Secretary Wallace on 
Standards for Foods (ed.), 395; Some 
Milk Superstitions, 242; A Study of 
Juiciness and Flavor of Standing and 
Rolled Beef Rib Roasts, 183; Subjective 
Tests for Judging the Quality of Foods, 
543; The Use of Honey as the Sweetening 
Ingredient in Cakes, 45; Varietal Differ- 
ences in the Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) 
Content of Tomatoes, 258; The Vitamin C 
Content of the Puerto Rico Sweet Potato, 
114; Weights of Food Materials Used in 
Food Preparation, 641; What’s New in 
Nutrition, 301 

Food Utilization: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
203, 484, 718 

Food-buying Practices—A Symposium, 377 

Francis, J. KATHRYN. Marionettes in Parent 
Education, 628; 664 

FRANDSEN, J. H. Some Milk Superstitions, 
242; 288 

Fraternity Houses: Safeguarding the Nutri- 
tion of Students in Fraternity and Soror- 
ity Houses, 450 

FREEGARD, Rutu. A Progressive Program for 
Home Economics in Secondary Schools, 
244; 288 

FREEMAN, RutH CrawrForp (and Lita BANg). 
Buying Household Goods by Contract, 
598; 664 

Frocks, Eighth Grade Graduation, 97 


. 
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G 
GALLION, ARTHUR B. Housing and the Con- 
sumer, 541 


George-Deen Act: Administration of Funds 
for Vocational Home Economics (ed.), 463 

GETTEMY, WINIFRED S._ Italy’s Contribution 
of Beautiful Textiles, 234; 288 

GrBBONS, REBEKAH. Problems in Home Can- 
ning, 544 

GINTER, ADELLA Eppet, ef al. The Dura- 
bility of Cotton Garments as Affected by 
Laundering and Wear, 326; The Effects of 
Laundry Methods on Cotton Fabrics, 319; 
(and SuzANNE Davison) Tests on Un- 
used and on “Worn-out” Plain-Weave, 
Cotton Fabrics, 333; 360 

Girl Scouts (ed.), 182 

Grades in Commercial Standards (ed.), 104 

Graduate Study for Teachers of Family Life, 
Objectives of, 538 

Graduation Frocks, Eighth Grade, 97 

Graphic Materials Useful in Education in 
Family Life, 547 

Green Vegetables, Color Changes in Large- 
Quantity Cooking and Service of, 40 

Grimes, Mary ANNA. Texas Studies Labels, 
171; 216 

Gross, Irma H. Family Economics, 560; 
Research Round Table on Family Eco- 
nomics, 539 

Growth of Consumer Influence in the Retail 
Field, 505 


H 


Hapsett, R. S. An Experimental Course in 
Methods of Consumer Education, 145; 
216; The Homemaker and Consumer 
Education, 558; Teaching Consumer Buy- 
ing in Secondary Schools, 550 

Hatimay, Evetyn G. (and CATHERINE H. 
MacGrpson). Color Changes in Large- 
Quantity Cooking and Service of Green 
Vegetables, 40; 72; (and IsaBEL NOBLE) 
The Calcium and Phosphorus Content of 
Vegetables, 637; 664 

Harpinc, T. Swann. The Late Food and 
Drugs Bill, 27; 72 

Harpy, Rose A. (and TERESA M. SCHAENZER). 
A Yard of Material, 16; 72 

Hart, Constance C. Cost Controls and 
Records, 615; 664 
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HASLETT, CAROLINE. The Electrical Associa- 
tion for Women, Inc., 94; 144 

HaTHAWAY, Miticent L. What’s New in 
Nutrition, 301; 360 

Hays, MARGARET B. (and O’BrRIEN). 
Sheets Again, 11; 72 

Health Education at the Detroit Meetings 
(ed.), 566 

Health Education and School Lunches (ed.), 
563 

Health, Pulling Together for, 695 

Helping Prospective Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics in the Development of Person- 
ality, 84 

HEMMERSBAUGH, MAry. The Lunchroom— 
an Essential School Activity, 73; 144; 
Standardization and Testing of Recipes, 
622; 664 

Henson, Epwin R. Planning Farms and 
Farm Homes in Resettlement, 367; 432 

HESELTINE, MARJORIE M. Home Economics 
at the National Conference of Social 
Work, 458; 504; Home Economics in 
Social Welfare and Public Health, 683 

HoBEN, EpMonp H. Housing Comes of Age, 
521; 592 

Holding Power, The Physical Equipment of 
Homes in Relation to Their Residential, 
397 

Hoimes, ARTHUR D., et al. Varietal Differ- 
ences in the Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) 
Content of Tomatoes, 258; 288 

Home Canning, Problems in, 544 

Home Economics: Correlating Art and Home 
Economics—A Symposium, 229; Is Home 
Economics a Growing Profession, 433; 
Is Home Economics Research Meeting 
Its Challenge, 677; Measuring Achieve- 
ment in Home Economics, 19 

Home Economics Abroad: Austrian Com- 
missions on Housekeeping (ed.), 39; 
Education for Homemaking in Spain, 99; 
The Electrical Association for Women, 
Inc., 94; Home Economics Exhibition in 
Vienna, 29; Home Economics in Madras 
University, 388; Home Economics in 
Spain (ed.), 107; International Federation 
of Home Economics, 39 

Home Economics Book List (ed.), 636 

Home Economics for Boys, 289; see also 
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Homemaking for Boys and Men, 593; 
Teaching Family Relationships to Mixed 
Classes, 151; Teaching Home Economics 
to Mixed Classes, 551 

Home Economics in Business: Apprenticeship 
for Home Economics in Business, 625; 
Consumer Information and the Business 
Woman, 555; The Development of Con- 
sumer Information, 555; Home Economics 
in the Textile and Clothing Field, 556; 
The Home Economist and the Design of 
Cooking Utensils, 556 

Home Economics at Detroit (ed.), 396 

Home Economics Education: Appraisal of 
Trends in Home Economics Education 
Research, 603; The Clinic Method of 
Teaching Costume Design, 546; Confer- 
ence on Education for Family Living, 100; 
Correlating Art and Home Economics—A 
Symposium, 229; Education for Home- 
making in Spain, 99; Educational Policies 
(ed.), 249; Educational Programs for 
Adolescents, 437; Eugenics Education in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, 387; An 
Examination of Assumptions Used in 
Home Economics, 553; An Experimental 
Course in Methods of Consumer Educa- 
tion, 145; Helping Prospective Teachers 
of Home Economics in the Development 
of Personality, 84; Home Economics for 
Boys, 289; Home Economics Exhibition 
in Vienna, 29; Home Economics and 
Parent-Teacher Associations (ed.), 177; 
Home Economics in Spain (ed.), 107; 
The Home Economics Teacher and the 
Individual Development of the Student, 
1; The Homemaker and College Depart- 
ments, 559; Homemaking for Boys and 
Men, 593; Measuring Achievement in 
Home Economics, 19; Methods and Mate- 
rials for Teaching Family and Social 
Relationships, 173; Opportunities in Home 
Economics Education, 549; A Program of 
Education in Family Life, 310; Progressive 
Education Association Conference, 309; 
Progressive Program for Home Economics 
in Secondary Schools, 244; Research 
Round Table on Home Economics Educa- 
tion, 553; Resettlement and New Home 
Economics Training, 446; Summary of 
Studies of Qualifications for Research 
Workers in Different Phases of Home 
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Economics, 607; A Survey of Studies 
Related to the College Curriculum in 
Home Economics, Part I, 78; Part II, 154; 
Teaching Art from the Consumer’s Stand- 
point, 237; Teaching Consumer Buying 
in Secondary Schools, 550; Teaching 
Family Relationships to Mixed Classes, 
151; Teaching Home Economics to Mixed 
Classes, 551; see also Education 

Home Economics in Education Week (ed.), 635 

Home Economics in the Educational Program, 
The Place of (ed.), 562 

Home Economics Exhibition in Vienna, 29 

Home Economics in General Education, 671 

Home Economics in General Education at 
Elementary and Secondary Levels, 531 

Home Economics in General Education: Its 
Meaning for Teacher Education, 548 

Home Economics in an Integrated Program, 
549 

Home Economics Journalism: Recipe Writer— 
New Model, 93 

Home Economics at Kansas City (ed.), 467 

Home Economics in the Kansas City Schools, 
307 

Home Economics and Libraries (ed.), 316 

Home Economics in Madras University, 388 

Home Economics at the National Conference 
of Social Work, 458 

Home Economics in the N.E.A. (ed.), 565 

Home Economics at New Orleans (ed.), 313 

Home Economics and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations (ed.), 177 

Home Economics Programs for the School 
Auditorium—A Symposium, 161 

Home Economics Research: see Research 

Home Economics in the Resettlement Admin- 
istration, 169 

Home Economics in Secondary Schools, A 
Progressive Program for, 244 

Home Economics in Social Welfare and Public 
Health, 683 

Home Economics in Social Work (ed.), 252 

Home Economics in Spain (ed.), 107 

Home Economics Teacher and the Individual 
Development of the Student, 1 

Home Economics in the Textile and Clothing 
Field, 556 

Home Economics Workers, A New Field for, 
526 

Home Economist and the Design of Cooking 
Utensils, 556 
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Home Economists on the Air, 461 

Home Economists and the Housing Act (ed.), 
634 

Home Economists and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in Kansas Sponsor Adult Education 
Programs for Parents, 537 

Home Economists’ Part in the Rehabilitation 
Program, 217 

Home Economists in Red Cross Disaster 
Operations, 98 

Home Management: see The House, Its 
Equipment and Management 

Homemaker and College Departments, 559 

Homemaker and Consumer Education, 558 

Homemaking for Boys and Men, 593 

Homemaking in Spain, Education for, 99 

Homes: The Physical Equipment of Homes in 
Relation to Their Residential Holding 
Power, 397 

Honey as the Sweetening Ingredient in Cakes, 
The Use of, 45 

Hostetter, HELEN. Kansas Welcomes Home 
Economists, 175; 216 

House Dresses and Consumer Complaints (ed.), 
465 

The House, Its Equipment and Management: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 204, 345, 584; 
Buying Household Goods by Contract, 
598; Planning Farms and Farm Homes in 
Resettlement, 367; Problems in Teaching 
Household Equipment, 442 

Household Employment: Training for House- 
hold Employment at Friendly House, 
Phoenix, Arizona, 552 

Household Goods: Buying Household Goods 
by Contract, 598 

Household Management: see The House, Its 
Equipment and Management 

Housing: Adapting the House to the Needs of 
the Preschool Child, 385; Housing (ed.), 
564; Housing Comes of Age, 521; Housing 
and the Consumer, 541; The Physical 
Equipment of Homes in Relation to Their 
Residential Holding Power, 397; The 
Place of Housing in Long-Range Plans 
for the Conservation of Our National 
Resources, 540; The Scope of Housing in 
Home Economics, 361; see also Legislation 

Housing Act of 1937, The United States, 687; 
see also eds. 632, 634 

Housing Comes of Age, 521 

Housing and the Consumer, 541 
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Hupson, Grace P. Conference on Education 
for Family Living, 100; 144; Graphic 
Materials Useful in Education in Family 
Life, 547; Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Family and Social Relation- 
ships, 173; 216 

Human Metabolism: see Metabolism 

Human Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
124; see also Nutrition 

HunscHer, HELEN A. Individual Variation 
in Human Metabolism, the Number of 
Determinations and Conditions That Are 
Sufficient to Establish an Adequate 
Sampling Period, 544 

HunTeR, Meuissa. Problems of Residence 
Hall Management, 297; 360 

Hussey, ANNA E. Home Economics in the 
Kansas City Schools, 307; 360 

Huston, Hazet H. Measuring Achievement 
in Home Economics, 19; 72 

Hygiene, Conference on College, 174 

Hypes, J. L. The Physical Equipment of 
Homes in Relation to Their Residential 
Holding Power, 397; 432 


I 


Illinois, Rural Youth in, 311 

Income, The Cost of Food and the Adequacy 
of, 294 

Individual Variation in Human Metabolism, 
the Number of Determinations and Con- 
ditions That Are Sufficient to Establish 
an Adequate Sampling Period, 544 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 128, 348, 480, 719; Buying 
Textiles for Institution Use, 23; Low-Cost 
Meals, 557; Problems of Residence Hall 
Management, 297; Safeguarding the Nutri- 
tion of Students in Fraternity and Soror- 
ity Houses, 450 

Integrated Program, Home Economics in an, 
549 

International Federation of Home Economics 
(ed.), 39 

International Fellowships, Student Clubs and 
(ed.), 564 

Iron Metabolism, The Present Status of, 545 

Is Home Economics a Growing Profession, 433 

Is Home Economics Research Meeting Its 
Challenge, 677 

Italy’s Contribution of Beautiful Textiles, 234 
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J 
Jannett, Aucusta (and MAupE WILLIAMSON). 
[Food-buying Practices] In Texas, 377; 432 
Jervey, Myra. The Clinic Method of Teach- 
ing Costume Design, 546 
Marfa Vicrorta. Education for 
Homemaking in Spain, 99; 144 
Journalism: Recipe Writer—New Model, 93 
Journav’s Abstract Service (ed.), 253 
Juiciness and Flavor of Standing and Rolled 
Beef Rib Roasts, A Study of, 183 


K 


Kansas City Itself (ed.), 102 

Kansas City Schools, Home Economics in the, 
307 

Kansas Welcomes Home Economists, 175 

Ketty, Mary C. Education and Proper 
Food Selection, 613; 664 

Kinc, Fiorance B. (and ELIzaABETH FULLER 
WHITEMAN). Weights of Food Materials 
Used in Food Preparation, 641; 664 

Kiyyon, Kate W. [Home Economics Pro- 
grams for the School Auditorium] In 
Junior High Schools, Denver, Colorado, 
166; 216 

Kipling, Apostle of Thrift (ed.), 35 

Kierzer, Mrs. Oregon Family 
Education Council, 537 


L 


Labels: Sheets Again, 11; Texas Studies 
Labels, 171; A Yard of Material, 16 

Lake Placid Conference Reports (ed.), 179 

Land-Grant College Convention, 100 

Late Food and Drugs Bill, 27 

Laundering: The Durability of Cotton Gar- 
ments as Affected by Laundering and 
Wear, 326; The Effects of Laundry 
Methods on Cotton Fabrics, 319 

Laundries, Textile Research in, 545 

League of Nations: Nutrition. Final Report 
of the Mixed Committee of the League 
of Nations on the Relation of Nutrition 
to Health, Agriculture and Economic 
Policy (book rev’d), 710; Dr. Williams 
and the League of Nations Nutrition 
Committee (ed.), 182 

Lee, Vircrnta. Consumer Problems at the 
Minimum-Income Level, 456; 504 

Leeper, Mary E. Association for Childhood 
Education, 460; 504 
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Legislation: Administration of Funds for Vo- 
cational Home Economics (ed.), 463; 
Congressional Action and Inaction (ed.), 
631; Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Bills (ed.), 
250; Home Economists and the Housing 
Act (ed.), 634; The Late Food and Drugs 
Bill, 27; Other Issues in Congress (ed.), 
251; Progress of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Bill (ed.), 318; U. S. Housing 
Act of 1937 (ed.), 632; The United States 
Housing Act of 1937, 687 

Levels of Living of the Nation’s Families, 665 

Libraries: Home Economics and Libraries 
(ed.), 316; State Aid for Libraries (ed.), 
317 

Lighting Program, The New York State, 455 

LINDEMAN, Epvarp C. Is Home Economics a 
Growing Profession, 433; 504 

Linpsay, MaAtvrna. Recipe Writer—New 
Model, 93; 144 

Living Rooms of Low-Income Farm Families 
of Mississippi, 702 

LouGHLIN, Rosemary. Contribution to Data 
on the Composition of Some of the More 
Common Vegetables, 255; 288 

Low-Cost Meals, 557 

Low-Income Farm Families of Mississippi, 
Living Rooms of, 702 

Lowry, GreorciA Crews (and CATHERINE L. 
Newton). The Vitamin C Content of 
the Puerto Rico Sweet Potato, 114; 144 

Lunch: see School Lunch 

Lunchroom—an Essential School Activity, 73 

Lyte, Mary S. Objectives of Graduate 
Study for Teachers of Family Life, 538 

Lyon, Dorotny (and Bette ApAms). Cost of 
a Year at Connecticut College, 691; 736 


M 


MacG1sson, CATHERINE H. (and Evetyn G. 
Hatitmay). Color Changes in Large- 
Quantity Cooking and Service of Green 
Vegetables, 40; 72 

McGucken, Lena E. Eighth Grade Gradua- 
tion Frocks, 97; 144 

McNEAL, WytteE B. Home Economics in 
General Education: Its Meaning for 
Teacher Education, 548; The Homemaker 
and College Departments, 559 

Madras University, Home Economics in, 388 

Marionettes in Parent Education, 628 
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MARSHALL, JoHN M. Textile Research in 
Laundries, 545 

MarTENS, ExiseE H. Educational Programs 
for Adolescents, 437; 504 

Materials for Teaching Family and Social 
Relationships, Methods and, 173 

Meals, Low-Cost, 557 

Measuring Achievement in Home Economics, 
19 

Meeting the Needs of Overage Dull Normal 
Children, 551 

Meredith, Mrs. Virginia Claypool (ed.), 180 

Merrill-Palmer School: A Chapter in Child 
Development Education, 372 

Metabolic Studies of Human Subjects on a 
Skimmed Milk and Banana Diet, 468 

Metabolism: Individual Variation in Human 
Metabolism, the Number of Determina- 
tions and Conditions That Are Sufficient 
to Establish an Adequate Sampling 
Period, 544; The Present Status of Iron 
Metabolism, 545 

Methods and Materials for Teaching Family 
and Social Relationships, 173 

Milk: Awards for Research on the Nutritive 
Value of Milk (ed.), 698; Metabolic 
Studies of Human Subjects on a Skimmed 
Milk and Banana Diet, 468; Research on 
the Nutritive Value of Milk (ed.), 394; 
Some Milk Superstitions, 242 

Miscellany: 60, 132, 207, 278, 351, 422, 489, 
591, 657, 726 

Mississippi, Living Rooms of Low-Income 
Farm Families of, 702 

Missouri Welcomes Home Economists, 383 

MITCHELL, MARGARET. The Home Econo- 
mist and the Design of Cooking Utensils, 
556 

MitcHett, Morris R. Resettlement and 
New Home Economics Training, 446; 504 

Mixed Classes: Teaching Family Relation- 
ships to Mixed Classes, 151; Teaching 
Home Economics to Mixed Classes, 551 

Monroe, Day. Levels of Living of the 
Nation’s Families, 665; 736 

Morcan, Harriet. The Use of Honey as 
the Sweetening Ingredient in Cakes, 45; 
72 


Morton, GRACE MARGARET. A Basis for 


Self-Expression Through the Arts of 
Personal Appearance, 232; 288 
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MUNSELL, HazEt E. Foods and Nutrition, 
560 


N 


National Conference on College Hygiene, 174 

National Conference of Social Work, Home 
Economics at the, 458 

National Education Association: Health Edu- 
cation at the Detroit Meetings (ed.), 
566; Home Economics at New Orleans 
(ed.), 313; see also Department of Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home Economics 

NeEtson, P. MABEL, ef al. Co-operative 
Research Among Colleges, 108; 144 

New Field for Home Economics Workers, 526 

New Home Economics Training, Resettle- 
ment and, 446 

New Orleans, Home Economics at (ed.), 313 

New Ventures by Advertising Agencies (ed.), 
36 

New York State Lighting Program, 455 

News from the Field: 62, 135, 208, 280, 353, 
424, 493, 659, 728 

NEWTON, CATHERINE L. (and GEorGIA CREWS 
Lowry). The Vitamin C Content of the 
Puerto Rico Sweet Potato, 114; 144 

NEwTon, O. The Farm Family and 
the Farm Credit Administration, 384; 432 

Nose, IsaBEL T. Objective Tests for Judg- 
ing Quality in Foods, 542; Vocational 
Opportunities for College Home Econom- 
ics Students, 554; (and Evetyn G. 
HALimay) The Calcium and Phosphorus 
Content of Vegetables, 637; 664 

Now.Lin, GENEVIEVE A. Home Economics 
for Boys, 289; 360 

Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals, 124, 
269, 485, 722; see also Food and Nutrition 


O 


Objective Tests for Judging Quality in Foods, 
542 

Objectives of Graduate Study for Teachers of 
Family Life, 538 

O’Brien, Rutu. Anthropometry to the Res- 
cue, 693; 736; (and MarGaret B. Hays) 
Sheets Again, 11; 72 

Occupations: Apprenticeship for Home Eco- 
nomics in Business, 625; A New Field for 
Home Economics Workers, 526; Voca- 
tional Opportunities for College Home 
Economics Students, 554 
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Oetxe, Rurn E. Training for HouseholdP lace of Housing in Long-Range Plans for the 


Employment at Friendly House, Phoenix, 
Arizona, 552 

OuLSON, MARGARET A., et al. Co-operative 
Research Among Colleges, 108; 144 

Older Women, Clothing for, 692 

Opportunities in Home Economics Education, 
549 

Oregon Family Education Council, 537 

Other Issues in Congress (ed.), 251 

Overage Dull Normal Children, Meeting the 
Needs of, 551 


P 
Parmer, BetH M. Clothing for Older 
Women, 692; 736 
Parent Education, Marionettes in, 628 
Parent-Teacher Associations: Home  Eco- 


nomics and Parent-Teacher Associations 
(ed.), 177; Home Economists and Parent- 
Teacher Associations in Kansas Sponsor 
Adult Education Programs for Parents, 
537 

PARTLOW, MARGARET, ef al. The Effects of 
Laundry Methods on Cotton Fabrics, 319; 
360 

Patrerson, Mary F. Art Appreciation in 
the Life of the Homemaker, 231; 288 

PEARLMUTTER, SOPHIE, ef al. The Durability 
of Cotton Garments as Affected by 
Laundering and Wear, 326; 360 

PEARSON, THELMA, ef al. The Effects of 
Laundry Methods on Cotton Fabrics, 
319; 360 

Personality, Helping Prospective Teachers of 
Home Economics in the Development of, 
84 

Pertinent Research in Child Development, 538 

Puetps, Ernet L. Textiles and Clothing, 561 

Phoenix, Arizona: Training for Household 
Employment at Friendly House, Phoenix, 
Arizona, 552 

Phosphorus: The Calcium and Phosphorus 
Content of Vegetables, 637 

Physical Equipment of Homes in Relation to 
Their Residential Holding Power, 397 

Pittman, Marta S., ef al. Effect of Pan on 
Temperature of Baking and Tenderness 
of Angel Food Cake, 188; 216; Subjective 
Tests for Judging the Quality of Foods, 543 

Place of Home Economics in the Educational 
Program (ed.), 562 


Conservation of Our National Resources, 
540 

Plain-Weave, Cotton Fabrics: Tests on Un- 
used and on “Worn-out” Plain-Weave, 
Cotton Fabrics, 333 

Planning Farms and Farm Homes in Resettle- 
ment, 367 

Plays and Programs: Home Economics Pro- 
grams for the School Auditorium—A 
Symposium, 161 

Preconvention Extension Conference (ed.), 254 

Preschool Child, Adapting the House to the 
Needs of the, 385 

Present Status of Iron Metabolism, 545 

Price-fixing or Maintenance: see Legislation 

Problems in Home Canning, 544 

Problems of Residence Hall Management, 297 

Problems in Teaching Household Equipment, 
442 

Program of Education in Family Life, 310 

Programs: see Plays and Programs 

Progress of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Bill (ed.), 318 

Progressive Education Association Conference, 
309 

Progressive Program for Home Economics in 
Secondary Schools, 244 

Public Health and Social Work: Abstracts 
from Periodicals, 272, 416, 654; see also 
Social Welfare and Public Health 

Puerto Rico Sweet Potato, The Vitamin C 
Content of the, 114 

Pulling Together for Health, 695 


Q 


Qualifications for Research Workers in Differ- 
ent Phases of Home Economics, Summary 
of Studies of, 607 

Quality of Foods: Objective Tests for Judging 
Quality in Foods, 542; Subjective Tests 
for Judging the Quality of Foods, 543 


R 


Radio: Home Economists on the Air, 461 

Recipe Writer—New Model, 93 

Red Cross: see American Red Cross 

Reprorp, HELEN D. Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics to Mixed Classes, 551 

Reep, SARA JANE, ef al. Effect of Pan on 
Temperature of Baking and Tenderness 
of Angel Food Cake, 188; 216 
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Rehabilitation: see Resettlement Administra- 
tion 

Reicu, Epwarp (and CARLTON JOHN SIEGLER). 
Teaching the Characteristics of Consumer 
Goods, 246; 288 

Rem, Marcaret G. The United States 
Housing Act of 1937, 687; 736 

Relief: The Cost of Food and the Adequacy of 
Income, 294; see also American Red Cross 

Research: (ed.), 564; Appraisals of Trends in 
Home Economics Research, 559; Co-op- 
erative Research Among Colleges, 108; 
Current Research in the Family of In- 
terest to Home Economists, 1937, 538; Is 
Home Economics Research Meeting Its 
Challenge, 677; Pertinent Research in 
Child Development, 538; A Second Shelf 
of Home Economics Research, 96; Sum- 
mary of Studies of Qualifications for 
Research Workers in Different Phases 
of Home Economics, 607 

Research on the Nutritive Value of Milk (eds.), 
394, 698 

Research Parade (ed.), 106 

Research Round Tables: Family Economics, 
539; Foods and Nutrition, 542; Home 
Economics Education, 553 

Resettlement Administration: Home Econom- 
ics in the Resettlement Administration, 
169; The Home Economists’ Part in the 
Rehabilitation Program, 217; Planning 
Farms and Farm Homes in Resettlement, 


367 
Resettlement and New Home _ Economics 
Training, 446 


Residence Hall Management, Problems of, 297 

Retail Field, The Growth of Consumer Influ- 
ence in the, 505 

ReEyNotps, Luctte W. The Home Econo- 
mists’ Part in the Rehabilitation Program, 
217; 288 

RIEGEL, MARGARET E. [Food-buying Prac- 
tices] In Cumberland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, 379; 432 

Roacu, Hazer P. Progressive Education 
Association Conference, 309; 360 

Roperts, LyprA J. Is Home Economics Re- 
search Meeting Its Challenge, 677; 736 

Rockwoop, Lemo Dennis. Eugenics Educa- 


tion in Secondary Schools and Colleges, 
387; 432 
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RODENWOLD, ZELTA. A Program of Educa- 
tion in Family Life, 310; 360 

Rural Family, 223 

Rural Rehabilitation: see Resettlement Ad- 
ministration 

Rural Youth in Illinois, 311 


S 


Safeguarding the Nutrition of Students in 
Fraternity and Sorority Houses, 450 
SAINSBURY, ROBERTA (and MARGARET CAm- 
MACK SMITH). Metabolic Studies of Hu- 
man Subjects on a Skimmed Milk and 
Banana Diet, 468; 504 

SANDERSON, Dwicut. The Rural Family, 223; 
288 

SATTERFIELD, G. Howarpb, ef al. Varietal 
Differences in the Vitamin C (Ascorbic 
Acid) Content of Tomatoes, 258; 288 

SCHAENZER, TERESA M. (and Rose A. Harpy). 
A Yard of Material, 16; 72 

School Lunch: Health Education and School 
Lunches (ed.), 563; Low-Cost Meals, 557; 
The Lunchroom—an Essential School 
Activity, 73; School Lunch—A Sympo- 
sium, 613 

School Lunch—A Symposium, 613 

Science Service, Co-operation with (ed.), 105 

Scope of Housing in Home Economics, 361 

Scott, Dororny D. Helping Prospective 
Teachers of Home Economics in the 
Development of Personality, 84; 144 

Second Shelf of Home Economics Research, 96 

Secretary Wallace on Standards for Foods (ed.), 
395 

SELLERS, MArreE. Consumer Information and 
the Business Woman, 555 

SHADDUCK, MARGARET, ef al. The Effects of 
Laundry Methods on Cotton Fabrics, 
319; 360 

Sheets Again, 11 

Sherman, Henry C. Chemistry of Food and 
Nutrition (book rev'd), 336 

Shrinkage of Textiles, Fiber Identification and 
(ed.), 466 

SIEGLER, CARLTON JOHN (and Epwarp REICcH). 
Teaching the Characteristics of Con- 
sumer Goods, 246; 288 

Skimmed Milk Diet: Metabolic Studies of 
Human Subjects on a Skimmed Milk and 
Banana Diet, 468 
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Slips, A Study of, 627 

SmiTrH, MARGARET CAMMACK (and ROBERTA 
SAINSBURY). Metabolic Studies of Hu- 
man Subjects on a Skimmed Milk and 
Banana Diet, 468; 504 

L. A Second Shelf of Home 
Economics Research, 96; 144 

Social Relationships, Methods and Materials 
for Teaching Family and, 173 

Social Welfare and Public Health: (ed.) 564; 
Home Economics at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 458; Home 
Economics in Social Welfare and Public 
Health, 683; Home Economics in Social 
Work (ed.), 252; Home Economists on the 
Air, 461; A New Field for Home Econom- 
ics Workers, 526; see also Public Health 
and Social Work 

Social Work: see Social Welfare and Public 
Health 

Sociology of Family Life, 512 

Some [American Home Economics] Association 
Problems, 517 

Some Milk Superstitions, 242 

Sorority Houses, Safeguarding the Nutrition 
of Students in Fraternity and, 450 

SpAFFORD, Ivo_. Home Economics in Gen- 
eral Education, 671; 736 

Spain: Education for Homemaking in Spain, 
99; Home Economics in Spain (ed.), 107 

Stacey, HELEN. Home Economists on the 
Air, 461; 504 

Standardization and Standards: Buying Tex- 
tiles for Institution Use, 23; Grades in 
Commercial Standards (ed.), 104; Secre- 
tary Wallace on Standards for Foods (ed.), 
395; Sheets Again, 11; Textile Terminol- 
ogy, 37; see also Consumer Problems 

STaPLes, Rutu. Pertinent Research in Child 
Development, 538 

State Aid for Libraries (ed.), 317 

Steering Committee of the Research Depart- 
ment, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Summary of Studies of Qualifica- 
tions for Research Workers in Different 
Phases of Home Economics, 607 

STIEBELING, HazeELt K. Food Consumption 
of Urban and Village Families at Different 
Levels of Food Expenditure, 6; 72 

STRACHAN, Lovurse. Pulling Together for 


Health, 695; 736 
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STRANG, M. (and Nora A. TAaLsort). 
The Home Economics Teacher and the 
Individual Development of the Student, 1; 
72 

Student Clubs and International Fellowships 
(ed.), 564 

Student Development: The Home Economics 
Teacher and the Individual Development 
of the Student, 1 

Study of Juiciness and Flavor of Standing and 
Rolled Beef Rib Roasts, 183 

Study of Slips, 627 

Subjective Tests for Judging the Quality of 
Foods, 543 

Summary of Studies of Qualifications for Re- 
search Workers in Different Phases of 
Home Economics, 607 

Superstitions, Some Milk, 242 

Survey of Studies Related to the College 
Curriculum in Home Economics, Part I, 
78; Part I, 154 

SWANSON, PEARL P., et al. Co-operative Re- 
search Among Colleges, 108; 144 

Sweet Potato, The Vitamin C Content of the 
Puerto Rico, 114 

Sweetening Ingredient in Cakes, The Use of 
Honey as the, 45 

Swirt, L. (and Metva B. BaAkKIe). 
Feeding the Flood Sufferers, 389; 432 

T 

Nora A. (and M. SrRAns). 
The Home Economics Teacher and the 
Individual Development of the Student, 
1; 72 

TATE, MILDRED Tuurow. Current Research 
in the Family of Interest to Home Econo- 
mists, 1937, 538; The Family and Its 
Relationships, 559 

Taytor, Cart C. The Sociology of Family 
Life, 512; 592 

Teacher Education: Home Economics in Gen- 
eral Education: Its Meaning for Teacher 
Education, 548 

Teachers: Helping Prospective Teachers of 
Home Economics in the Development of 
Personality, 84 

Teaching Art from the Consumer’s Standpoint, 
237 

Teaching the Characteristics of Consumer 
Goods, 246 
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Teaching Consumer Buying in Secondary 
Schools, 550 

Teaching Costume Design, The Clinic Method 
of, 546 

Teaching Family 
Classes, 151 

Teaching Family and Social Relationships, 
Methods and Materials for, 173 

Teaching Home Economics to Mixed Classes, 
551 

Teaching Household Equipment, Problems in, 
442 

Terminology, Textile (ed.), 37 

Tests on Unused and on “Worn-out” Plain- 
Weave, Cotton Fabrics, 333 

Texas Studies Labels, 171 

Textile Research by Dyers and Cleaners, 546 

Textile Research in Laundries, 545 

Textile Terminology (ed.), 37 

Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts of Papers on 


Relationships to Mixed 


Textiles and Clothing, 572; Abstracts 
from Periodicals, 57, 275, 419, 588; 
Anthropometry to the Rescue, 693; 


Buying Textiles for Institution Use, 23; 
The Clinic Method of Teaching Costume 
Design, 546; Clothing for Older Women, 
692; The Durability of Cotton Garments 
as Affected by Laundering and Wear, 326; 
The Effects of Laundry Methods on Cot- 
ton Fabrics, 319; Eighth Grade Gradua- 
tion Frocks, 97; Fair Trade Practice in 
the Textile Industries (ed.), 698; Fiber 
Identification and Shrinkage of Textiles 
(ed.), 466; Home Economics in the Tex- 
tile and Clothing Field, 556; House 
Dresses and Consumer Complaints (ed.), 
465; Italy’s Contribution of Beautiful 
Textiles, 234; Sheets Again, 11; A Study 
of Slips, 627; Tests on Unused and on 
“Worn-out” Plain-Weave, Cotton Fab- 
rics, 333; Texas Studies Labels, 171; 
Textile Research by Dyers and Cleaners, 
546; Textile Research in Laundries, 545; 
Textile Terminology (ed.), 37; Textiles 
and Clothing, 561; A Yard of Material, 16 

Textiles for Institution Use, Buying, 23 

Thrift: A Decade of Thrift Weeks (ed.), 33; 
Kipling, Apostle of Thrift (ed.), 35; 
Thrift, 1936 Model (ed.), 35 

TICKELL, Jessre WuncHELL. [Home Eco- 
nomics Programs for the School Audi- 
torium] In Rochester, New York, 161; 216 
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Tomatoes, Varietal Differences in the Vitamin 
C (Ascorbic Acid) Content of, 258 

Training for Household Employment at 
Friendly House, Phoenix, Arizona, 552 

Trends in Home Economics Research: Ap- 
praisal of Trends in Home Economics 
Education Research, 603; Appraisals of 
Trends in Home Economics Research, 559 

Tripp, Francis, ef al. Varietal Differences in 
the Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) Content of 
Tomatoes, 258; 288 

Tuberculosis: Pulling Together for Health, 695 

TyLerR, Dororuy. A Chapter in Child Devel- 
opment Education, 372; 432 


United States Housing Act of 1937, 687; (ed.) 
632 

URBAN, GISELA. A Home Economics Ex- 


hibition in Vienna, 29; 72 

Urban Study of Consumer Purchases, 539 

Use of Honey as the Sweetening Ingredient 
in Cakes, 45 

Varietal Differences in the Vitamin C (Ascor- 
bic Acid) Content of Tomatoes, 258 

Vegetables: The Calcium and Phosphorus 
Content of Vegetables, 637; Color Changes 
in Large-Quantity Cooking and Service of 
Green Vegetables, 40; Contribution to 
Data on the Composition of Some of the 
More Common Vegetables, 255 

Vienna, A Home Economics Exhibition in, 29 

Vitamin C: Varietal Differences in the Vitamin 
C (Ascorbic Acid) Content of Tomatoes, 
258 

Vitamin C Content of the Puerto Rico Sweet 
Potato, 114 

Vocational Home Economics, Administration 
of Funds for (ed.), 463 

Vocational Opportunities for College Home 
Economics Students, 554 

Vocations: see Occupations 


W 


Wacner, C. J. Textile Research by Dyers 
and Cleaners, 546 

Wagner-Steagall Bill: see Legislation 

Wallace: Secretary Wallace on Standards for 
Foods (ed.), 395 
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Watsu, Letit1a. Home Economics in General 
Education at Elementary and Secondary 
Levels, 531; 592 

Wear, The Durability of Cotton Garments as 
Affected by Laundering and, 326 

Weights of Food Materials Used in Food 
Preparation, 641 

Wetzet, Emma Evizapetu. Home Economics 
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When the Supper Committee 
asks you about coffee... 


Plan the kind that 


every one can drink! 


ALL HOLIDAY PARTIES, to be a 
real success, need plenty of fragrant, 
steaming coffee. But—it’s heartless 
to serve a kind some of your guests 
must mournfully pass up. 

The sensible thing to serve is 
Sanka—a genuine coffee with 97% 
of the caffein removed. 


Coffee-hounds love Sanka, be- 
cause it is so rich and full-bodied 

3 ( —as delicious and satisfying as any 
Xt brand of coffee made. Remember, 
BNE it is real coffee, nothing but coffee. 
And all who are bothered by caffein bless 
Sanka, for it can’t possibly interfere with sleep, 
or upset the nerves. 


Tell your party-planners to make 
it strong—the way all good coffee 
should be made. Use a heaping 
tablespoon of Sanka for each cup. 
If it’s to be “perked,” give it 18 
to 20 minutes of gentle heat. 


For a really big party, use the tested recipe at 
right, from the Consumer Service Kitchen of 


General Foods. It requires no special coffee- 
making equipment—just a big kettle—and 
makes 40 cups of superb coffee. 


TO MAKE SANKA COFFEE 
FOR A CROWD 


Put 1 pound Sanka Coffee, All Purpose Grind, in 
a cheesecloth or muslin bag, which is large enough 
to hold at least twice that amount. Drop bag into 
large kettle or boiler containing 2 gallons boiling 
water. Cover tightly, reduce heat so that coffee 
does not boil, and let stand 8 to sm 
12 minutes. Plunge bag up and —— 
down in coffee several times, 
then remove bag from coffee. 
Keep coffee hot until ready to 
serve. Serves 40. 
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For Christmas - - - 


Give something | 
of permanent value—some- | 


thing that will be a reminder, 


throughout the year, of the | 
thoughtfulness of the giver. | 
What is on the | 
list that could answer this |} 
description as well as the 


JOURNAL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS ? 


Our gift rate will help you. | 


Add only $2.00 to the price 
of your own renewal (which 


is $2.25 if you area member || 
of the A. H. E. A.; $2.50 if | 


you are not). 


Or, if you are not now a 
subscriber, send only $4.00 | 
for your own and the gift | 


subscription. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
620 Mills Building 
Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $———______ 


My name and address are: 


Name and address for gift subscription | 
are: 


Feature 


TING 
LING 
COOKIES 


in your December 
cooking classes 


Tine Line Cooktes are just the thing for 
holiday gift boxes. For they have the crisp- 
ness every one wants in a Christmas cookie. 
Easy to prepare. One batch makes four 
dozen cookies. 

Try this tempting and delicious recipe. 
Then write for a complete set of recipes— 
triple-tested in the Kellogg Kitchen—pre- 
pared for home economics teachers and 
students, for dietitians and all others who 
are interested. Address Home Economics 
Department 512, Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


TING LING COOKIES 


1 pound sweet chocolate 1 cup cocoanut 
1 cup salted peanuts 
2 cups Kellogg's Rice Krispies 
3 cups Kellogg's Corn Fiakes 


@ Melt chocolate in double boiler. Pour over 
cocoanut, peanuts, Rice 
Krispies and Corn Flakes 


and mix thoroughly. Form 
by spoonfuls on waxed- 
paper-lined pan. Let set 
overnight or place in re- 
frigerator to harden. 


Yield: 4 dozen, 2 inches 
in diameter. 
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Just published! New editions 
of these Better Buymanship booklets 


SAMPLE VOLUME 
FREE! 


@ “Of great benefit to us in class instruction, 
““finest material on the subject I have found,” 
“a great help in my work,”’ thus do teachers 
speak of the Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education. The 26 volumes are 
mines of dependable, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on buying of home necessities and 
family money management. 


Revised editions of ‘‘Gloves’’ and ‘Soap 
and Other Cleansing Agents"’ have just come 
off the press. You are invited to send for one 
free copy of either volume you choose. It will 
introduce to you this widely used series and 
enable you to judge its value to you. With 
this volume you will receive a complete list of 
the other titles in the library. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 


«+ one of America’s leading family finance organizations with 228 
branches in 148 cities 


Research Dept. JHE-12 

Household Finance Corporation 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Please send me without obligation the new edition of the 
one Better Buymanship volume | have checked. Also a list 
of the other titles in your Library of Consumer Education. | 


......Gloves —_.....Soap and Orher Cleansing Agents 
Name 
Address 
City. State 
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WHY SO MANY NUTRITIONISTS PREFER 


IT COOKS IN \5 MINUTES 


TIMES RICHER IN 
VITAMIN B THAN NAT- 
URAL WHOLE WHEAT! 


Ralston Cooks Quickly—is completely 
digestible, thoroughly cooked in only 5 
minutes over an open flame, thus pro- 
viding all the advantages of a hot wheat 
cereal with a minimum of effort. 


Supplies Abundant Vitamin B. En- 
riched with pure wheat germ, Ralston 
supplies 1'2 International units of 
vitamin B in each gram. Consequent- 
ly each serving assures generous 
quantities of this vitamin so essen- 
tial to normal appetite and digestion. 


Appeals to Adults and Children. 
Made of premium whole wheat (with 
only coarsest bran removed) Ralston 
has a rich appetizing flavor that ap- 
peals to persons of all ages. This 
simplifies the preparation of breakfast 
in both home and hospital. 


Costs So Little—less than 1¢ for a 
generous serving. 

Research Laboratory Report and 
samples of Ralston Wheat Cereal will 
be sent on request. Use the coupon. 


RALSTON WHEAT CEREAL 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Dept. HE, 2160 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, please send me samples and copies of the Research Laboratory Report. 


Name 


City 


Address 


State 


(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 
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WHITE LAYER CAKE 


By DOROTHY E. SHANK 


Director, Research Kitchen 
American Stove Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


One of our favorite recipes, which has 
produced successful results, was used as a 
basis for experimental work in determin- 
ing some of the factors which affect the 
baking of a white layer cake. 

The standard set was to obtain a plain 
white cake with an even grain; thin cell 
walls; a light, fluffy and tender texture; 
one that was moist, without being soggy; 
evenly raised; of a very delicate brown 
color top and bottom; having a thin, 
tender and crisp crust that was not 
sugary, and having good keeping quali- 
ties. 

White Layer Cake 

2 cups pastry flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
| teaspoon salt 

4 cup butter 
14 cups sugar 

} cup milk 

4 egg whites 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

} teaspoon cream of tartar 


This recipe makes two 8-inch round 
layers. For the Christmas nut cake, 
add 1 cup of nut meats. 


What effect on the texture of this 


particular white cake has varying the 
baking time and temperature; varying 
the amount of fat; varying the number 
of egg whites; the use of cream of tartar, 
and varying the amount of sugar? 

A uniform method of procedure was 
standardized. All the factors were kept 
constant but the one which was varied 
for each particular problem. The same 
Magic Chef was used throughout the 
experiment and, of course, this stove was 
equipped with a Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator. 

There were a number of concomitant 
in this 
found that the temperature at which this 


values investigation. It was 
cake was baked was extremely important 
as a factor in producing a satisfactory 
color of crust and texture of cake. 350 
degrees for 35 minutes was the most 
satisfactory of all the temperatures and 
times tried. Lower temperatures pro- 
duced sugary and crumbly crusts with 
fluffy. 


Higher temperatures produced crusts 


cake textures not sufficiently 


which were too thick and textures which 


were too compact. A difference of 25 
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degrees in baking temperature makes a 
very noticeable effect in the color of the 
cake. The difference in color is more 
noticeable in this type of cake than in a 
plain layer cake. 

Hydrogenated vegetable shortening 
produces a whiter texture than butter. 
Butter has its own characteristic flavor, 
however. The optimum amount of fat 
to flour was 4 cup. When a less amount 
of fat is used the texture of the cake 
is tough and lacking in fluffiness. An 
excess amount of fat produces a texture 
which is too compact, unless the number 
of egg whites is increased. Because of 
the character of the texture of this cake, 
varying the fat within reasonable limits 
does not have as much effect in changing 
the texture as changing the amount of 
sugar seems to have. 

If it is not necessary to consider the 
expense, 6 egg whites produce the most 
satisfactory texture in this cake. Four 
egg whites will produce a very satis- 
factory cake and will reduce the expense. 
A larger number of egg whites than six 
shrink somewhat 


causes the cake to 


and decreases the fluffiness of the 
texture. 

A small amount of cream of tartar 
added to egg whites when they are partly 
beaten gives a slightly fluffier and whiter 
color to the cake than no cream of tartar. 
An excess amount of it causes the cake 
to shrink and become wrinkled and the 
texture to become too compact and coarse. 

Sugar seems to produce a sugar spotted 
crust if used in excess of the optimum 
this recipe. 
sugar makes the walls heavy and less 


amount for Excessive 
tender and makes the cake very sweet. 
If too small an amount of sugar is used, 
the cake does not seem sweet enough; 
the texture, while very fine and compact, 
is also tough; and the crust is so light 
in color as to present an almost unbaked 
appearance. 

Modern food laboratories are equipped 
There 
are models available for all types of 


with Lorain Controlled Stoves. 
food laboratory arrangements. Ameri- 
can Stove Company has Magic Chef 


installations in thousands of schools and 


colleges. 


Deerfield Shields High School, Lake Forest, Illinois, has five Domestic Science Laboratory 
units, each Magic Chef Equipped. 
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origins of home economics and the spirit of 
home economics pioneers, equip your personal 
reference shelf or see that your departmental 
library or your public library contains: 
LAKE PLACID 
CONFERENCE REPORTS 


These reports cover the conferences (1899-1908) 
out of which grew the American Home Economics 
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LABORATORY TESTS DEMONSTRATE 
UNIFORM VITAMIN A CONTENT OF 


New 


STANDARDIZED AT 7,500 es 


UNITS PER POUND! 


EW NUCOA now contains over 

7,500 units of Vitamin A. To 
assure invariable fortification New 
Nucoa is triple-tested. 
FIRST—New Nucoa is checked 
daily at the factory by means of a 
Hilger Spectrophotometer. 
SECOND— Using the Carr-Price 
test, further checks are obtained 
during manufacture. 
THIRD — Samples are bought in re- 
tail stores by the Food Research 
Laboratories, Inc. and biologically 
assayed. Composite results of a re- 


New Nucoa has long been recog- 
nized for absolute purity and 
wholesomeness, and for high food- 
energy value (3,300 calories per 
pound). Now, with the addition of 
Vitamin A, it becomes of even 
greater value for every home use. 

SEND TODAY FOR IMPORTANT 
FREE BOOKLET containing com- 
plete information about this 
wholesome product. Write: NEW 
NUCOA, DEPT. B-3, THE BEST 
FOODS, INC.,88 LEXINGTON AVE.. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW NUCOA 


THE WHOLESOME VEGETABLE MARGARINE 
PRODUCT OF THE BEST FOODS, INC., 88 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Association. 


Some of the most desired volumes have for several 
Those out of print 


years not been available. 


have now been reproduced and a supply of others 
purchased from the Lake Placid Club. 


The complete set, 8 volumes, may now be obtained 


for $5.00. 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building 
8 


Washington, D. C. 


Assay Period 
WwW. 

~ Assay Group: 
a Basal Diet plus 
90.74 mg. New 
Nucoa per day. 
(Dosage based 
“ES on New Nucoa 


VA erage weight in- 
cent assay are shown at right. y, crease: 32.7 gm. 


potency, assum- 
ing 7,500 units 


per pound.) Av 


Refi 
"4 Basal Diet plus 
0.5 mg. U.S.P 
Ref. Oil. (3,000 
units Vitamin A 
"4 per gm.) Aver- 
age weight in- 
crease: 28.1 gm. 


Control Group: 
Basal diet—no 
Vitamin A sup- 
plement. x's in- 
¥ dicate death of 
animal. Average 
weight lost by 
1 survivors: 20.8 
gm. 


CONSUMER 
BUYING 


Suggestions for Group Programs 


Prepared by the 
CoMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION 
or ConsuMERs’ Goops 
AMERICAN Home Economics ASSOCIATION 
and the 
U. S. Bureau or Home Economics 


A revised and enlarged edition of 
Household Purchasing: Suggestions for Club 
Programs, published in 1930 


Old material has been brought up to date and new sec- 
tions have been added. Thechange in title reflects the 
increased interest in the general welfare of the con- 


sumer which has developed during the past six years. 
Price 25 cents 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building Washington, D. C. I 
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—Women Say: 


“WE HAVE WAITED YEARS 
FOR A YEAST LIKE THIS!” 


Amazing New MACA YEAST Keeps 
Without Refrigeration Y et Gives Baking 
Speed Women Have Always Wanted 


NCE again modern food science makes 

a remarkable new contribution to bak- 
ing. This time with an amazing and revo- 
lutionary new yeast discovery called 
MACA—an utterly different kind of 
yeast that does two things never before 
combined in any yeast. For MACA 
YEAST keeps fresh for weeks without 
refrigeration and in addition it gives you 
the bread baking speed you've always 
wanted! 

Think of baking the grandest bread you’ve 
ever tasted—with a yeast you can keep on 
your pantry shelf and which doesn’t require 
“‘fixing’’ hours ahead of baking time! That’s 
what you get with MACA YEAST. It’s 
always ready for quick action and you can 
keep a supply on hand just as you do bak- 
ing powder or soda. 


Women everywhere are delighted with the 
ease and speed with which they can now 
bake with MACA YEAST. Thousands of 
home economists, domestic science teachers 
and housewives who have tried it in their 


own kitchens—in their own favorite recipes 
—-have sent in reports containing statements 
like these: . . . ““The whole class was elated 
at the marvelous results we got”... “A 
grand help to experienced and inexperienced 
bakers alike”. . . ““Never before have I had 
so many compliments on my bread.”’ 

Try this marvelous new yeast yourself, 
tomorrow. Ask your grocer for MACA 
YEAST. If he doesn’t have it in stock, he’ll 
gladly order on request. If you want to try 
MACA YEAST before you buy—send the 
coupon now. 


r | 
| NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY !2-87 | 
; 1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ; 
1 Please send me FREE and POSTPAID a regular | 
| size package of Maca Yeast. 1 
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SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 
YOUR GUIDE TO 
LASTING FIT 


Sanforized-shrunk is not just a trade- 
mark. It it a definite specification of 
complete shrinkage and appears only on 
cottons and linens completely shrunk by 
the Sanforizing process. Look for these 
words on the label or tag of ready to 
wear and on the selvage or boltboard 
end of piece goods or decorative fabrics 
for household use. 


Home Economists will be sent literature on re- 
quest on Sanforized-shrunk and information on 
traveling exhibit of garments and fabrics. 


MALTEX 


doubly valuable 
because they like it 


In determining food values, the old saying, 
“You can lead a horse to water, but you can't 
make him drink,’ comes to mind. Applied to 
cereals, the point is that high nutritive value 
is not enough—it also must be fasty. 

People /ike Maltex—children and adults 
alike eat it with relish and enthusiasm. This 
hot cereal has a distinctive and unique flavor, 
the result of a subtle blending of wheat and 
malted barley. It is naturally sweet, requiring 
little added sugar. 

As to nutritive value, there is this to say 
about Maltex: Ic is a good source of Vitamin 
B, averaging 480 Sherman Chase units per 
hundred grams; the protein in Maltex is effi- 
cient; the iron approximates 3.8 milligrams 
per 100 grams, dry. Rich in carbohydrates, 
easily digested and readily assimilated, assur- 
ing quick food energy. Maltex costs less than 


a penny a portion. 


MALTEX CEREAL 


THE MALTEX COMPANY, INC. 
Burlington, Vermont 
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CONSUMER 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


Prepared by Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, 
under a grant from Phi Upsilon Omicron 


Mimeographed material, similar to that put 


out in 1936-1937 in eleven releases, will be 


available during 1937-1938. 


The releases consist of newsletters and mis- 


cellany. They include annotated listings of 
new publications, reports of progress in stand- 
ardization and grade labeling, news from 
governmental departments and _ regulatory 
agencies of interest to consumers, news of 
legislation, trade promotion and advertising 
campaigns, developments in the co-operative 
movement, reports of consumer projects, and 
suggestions for new projects. 
The service may be secured in sections or as a 
yearly subscription. Price per section will 
probably average 15¢. 

Yearly subscription price $1.00. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building 


VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 
Sent 


trative charts, recent clinical FREE 


data, and bibliography. 
Accepted as standard educa- 
tional materials by the Wis- 
consin State Department of 
Public Instruction. Supplied 
gratis upon request. DEPT. JE 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 


Suggested Lesson Plans for 
teachers, which provide accu- 
rate information on Vitamins 


A HANDBOOK 
OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


21st edition, May, 1937. 1184 pages, 4000 schools. 
250 illustrations, 14 maps. Round corners, silk 
cloth, $6.00. 

Evidence of wide use and appreciation is shown 
in the letters received from authoritative sources 
the world over. 

Margaret Mead, Anthropologist and author, Bajoeng 
Gede, Bali, Netherlands Indies, writes:—‘‘| can think of 
ro better way of measuring the changes which have oc- 
curred in educational thought since leaving the United 
States, almost two years ago, than a glimpse into your 
Handbook, if you would not mind condine it so far 
away, as I shall be in Bali for some months still.”’ 


Write for Table of Contents. If you write on 
your letterhead, examination copy will be 


sent on request. 
Porter Sargent 11 Beacon Street Boston 
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@ This is the third of a series of messages from 
Patricia Collier, Home Economist for the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd. 


HOW PINEAPPLES 
LEAVE HOME 


If you went to town with a Dole Pine- 


apple from the Island of Lanai, aa 
a truck, wed would take ce you with all 
possible speed to a barge. 


which would ferry you across the water. 


A train 


the fast trip to the cannery in Honolulu... 


would finish 


That’s an important reason why Dole Pine- | 
apple Juice from Hawaii has true pineapple 


flavor, plus important nutritive elements. 


Dole Home Economist 


For Your Data and Recipe Files: Cards containing 
scientific facts about Dole Pineapple and Pineapple 
Juice, and tested recipes. Sent to you without charge. 
Write to the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., 
San Francisco. 


on Joarions AND CALORIES IN MEASURE 


Cos 


| — 


Meee 


100 
Gems 
— 
rushed 


ANY, Lid. 


HAWAIIAN COMP. 
215 Market Street 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., also packers 
of “Dole Pineapple Gems,” Sliced, Crushed, 
Tidbits, and the new “Royal Spears.” 
Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A—Sales Offices: 
San Francisco, California. 
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How much emphasis 
on Frying? 


OW much emphasis should be placed on frying 
in Cookery classes? The answer lies in the fact 


that over 60% of the food served in American 
homes is cooked by frying. J And this fact explains 
why so many Home Economics teachers today 
realize that intensive instruction in correct frying 
methods deserves greater attention than the teach- 
ing of perfect cake technique. 


Correct procedures for pan frying and deep frying 
are discussed in “Frying Facts,” one of the 13 
booklets which comprise the Manual of Cookery. 
Send for copies of this authoritative frying book- 
let well in advance of your frying lessons. And 
try the pure vegetable 
shortening. 


frying with Crisco, 


Crisco is digestible. It does not smoke or give 
off unpleasant odors at correct frying tempera- 
It browns foods evenly to an appetizing 


You'll find it an unusually satisfac- 


tures. 
golden color. 
tory fat for all frying and shortening purposes. 


A sample set of the 13 Manual of Cookery Book- 
lets will be mailed free to any Home Economics 


CRISCO 


PROCTER & GAMBLE ~- Home Economics 
Dept. X-12-37 Ivorydale, Ohio 
11 


teacher. 
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Baking-Powder Taste? 
= Not with ROYAL 


Only 1l¢ worth of Royal for 
2 delicious layers of White Cake 


Jot down for your class the costs 
of the principal ingredients needed 
for two layers of white cake. Then 
point out to them the trifling cost 
of the Royal Baking Powder—ac- 
tually only a penny's worth! Yet 
—this penny's worth of Royal, as 


you know, plays a very large part 
in assuring even texture, tender- 
ness and fine flavor. When the best 
costs so little, isn’t it foolish to 
skimp along with a doubtful brand 
of baking powder? 


ROYAL is the only nationally 

distributed baking powder made 
with a pure fruit product— 
Cream of Tartar—derived 
from luscious, ripe grapes. 


Cream of Tartar—that 
pure grape product in 
Royal-insures deli- 
cious flavor every time 


N your next class lesson on 

cake, be sure to include this 
important warning. A cake may 
have prize-winning texture—and 
a crust that is perfectly baked... 
but if you can taste the baking pow- 
der, that cake is a failure. 

And it’s so easy to avoid this 
disappointment. WithafineCream 
of Tartar baking powder— Royal 
—you can insure delicious flavor 
every time. 

Cream of Tartar is a pure grape 
product —imported from southern 
France. 

This pure fruit product in Royal 
unfailingly gives perfect flavor to 
everything you bake. A finer, more 
even texture, too, that holds in mois- 
ture... keeps cake fresh for days. 
Remember—next time you need bak- 
ing powder—that Royal is the only 
nationally known baking powder that 
is made with a pure fruit product. Yet 
it costs only 1¢ for an average baking. 


Royal Baking Powder, Product of Standard Brands 
Incorporated, 691 Washington St., New York, Dept. 7012 
Royal Cook Books for class use. 


FREE — ROYAL 
COOK BOOK 


Beautifully illustrat- 
ed. Basicrecipes, rules 


for fine cakemaking, 
hints on handling 


doughs and batters, 
and other valuable 


helps for teachers. 
Mail coupon. 
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